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THE OFFICIAL STATE PORTRAIT OF 


IS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIi, 
Painted by LUKE FILDES, R.A. 

Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that 

they have arranged to publish 
AN IMPORTANT MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT. 

ARTIST'S PROOFS, limited in number, signed by Painter and 
Engraver, 10/. 10s. each. 

N.B.—Early application for Proofs should be made to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Tuios. AGNEW & Sons, 39n, Old Pond Street, W., and to all 
jeading Printsellers, where a Vhotograph, showing full size of 
Engraving, may be seen. 


| laathathiaag ob 3 BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office; Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 paid. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, tailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1587 
and enlarged in 1897, to the great ad ages the News 
trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
‘The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

‘The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20/ , and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The exployés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The “ Hospital Pensions”’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year toa Man and 195i. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8e. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








‘IVIL SERVICE TUTOR (Graduate) wishes to 
z hear from HEAD MASTER starting CIVIL SERVICE or COM- 
MERCIAL CLASSES. Excise, Customs, and similar Examinations. 
All Commercial Subjects. Would take entire charge. Lists of 
successes furnished. Highest references.—Address H. 'f., care of 
4, &J. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London. 


A PROFESSOR, M.A.Oxon., whose name would 

& be a sufficient fete would RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
PUPILS to COACH and BOARD with him. — Address M.A.Oxon., 
Calder Turner's Library, Craven Koad, W. 


r 

SSISTANT SECRETARY WANTED. Must be 
4 Gentleman, quick, clever, good appearance, must write Short- 
hand, have some knowledge of Accounts and Literary ‘Tastes. Pre- 
ference given to a London B.A. German or Music an advantage. 
Must be unmarried and under 30. ‘To live in New York. Liberal 
salary.—Address Box 742, Willing’s, 125, Strand. 


JONDNESS for MUSIC, LITERATURE, and 
__ART, primary qualities required bya GENTLEMAN in a COM- 
PANION and READER, who must be cultivated, gentlemanly, re- 
‘ined, have pleasant voice, agreeable manners, cheerful temperament, 
and talent for conversation. Very liberal salary.—Address Box 661, 
Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH of STOCKPORT, 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 
The PARKS, MUSEUM, and LIBRARY COMMITIEE of the 
CORPORATION of STOCKPORT invite applications for the post of 
LIBRARIAN. 
The salary will be 140/. per annum, increasing by eight annual incre- 
ments of 7/. 10s. toa maximum salary of 200/. 
Candidates must be between the ages of 28 and 40. 
, Candidates must possess the following qualifications :—A Public 
Library training, a good education, and a thorough knowledge of 
English literature. 
Canvassing will be regarded as a disqualification. 
a diti of appoi ma: 

















UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

A PROFESSOR of ACCOUNTING will shortly be appointed, to 
enter upon his duties on OCTOBER 1, 1902. Stipend for the Third and 
following Years, 300/ ; for the First and Second Years, during which 
the duties will be comparatively light, 150/. and 225!. respectively.— 
Particulars will be furnished on application to the Srcnrrary, The 
University, Bir gh to whom applicati and Testi ials must 
be sent on or before SATURDAY, July 12. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8. 


(THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 

















THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Fees 36 to 50 Guineas the Session. Degrees open to Women (in- 


cluding Medicine).—Applications and inquiries to the Warden, Miss 
H. M. Sreruen. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 

_ SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139 and 141, Regent Street, W. 
—Resident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, Lady Professors anc 
Teachers, Képétitrices, Chaperons, Compani yH keepers 
(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and E | Homes r led 














DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Oftice as Indexer, Portuguese and 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
BOCkS on INDIA and the BRITISH COLONIES. 


_Any of the following CATALOGUES will be sent gratis on applica- 
tion :— 

AFRICA. Part I. West Africa, Barbary States, Morocco, Algiers, &c 
Part II. Egypt, Abyssinia, West and East Africa. 

ASIA. Part I. Western and Central Asia, Afghanistan, &c. 

MADAGASCAR, Seychelles, Crozets, &c 

NATURAL HISTORY, Birds, Mammals, and Botany. 

NEW BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES, May, 1902. 
The following CATALOGUES are nearly ready :— 














AFRICA. Part III. Equatorial Africa and Tropical South Africa. 
Part IV. South African Colonies. 
ASIA. Parts II., III., and IV. India and Ceylon. 





Part V. Eastern and South-Eastern Asia. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
3, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one ia 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corp i of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reporte’ in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

ae trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
words at ls.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


([TEE- WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—THe Campripce Type-Wririne AGeEncy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 
Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably re d. Ag for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 























7 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and RK. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wa rer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 
Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.--Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™m. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


I OYAL COPY.—BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
large folio, 1701, old English blue morocco, back and sides covered 
with Queen Anne’s Monogram in Gold (repeated 259 times within gilt 
line squares), gilt edges, with the original silk ties, from Windsor 
Royal Chapel 3 
“CROMWELL” BIBLE: OLD TESTAMENT, tk. 12mo, old red 
morocco, London, John Field, one of His Highness’s Printers, 1658 








21. 2s. 

KING JAMES’S VERSION : HOLY BIBLE, Black Letter, tk. folio, 

original calf, slightly imperfect, 1613 2l. 2s. 
For Sale by A. Fenrennacn, 56, Division Street, Sheffield. 


OOKS WANTED,—State prices wanted, Cash 

or Exchange.—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892-In Memoriam, 

First Edition, 1850—Geo. Meredith's Poems, 1851—Hewlett’s Earth- 
work out of ‘Tuscany, 1895 — Montaigne’s Essays, ‘Tudor Trans., 
3 vols. 1892—Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols. 1826—Symonds’s Essays, 
2 vols. 1890—Cvok’s Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s Drive through England, 
1885—Gamonia, 1437—Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Collyn’s Wild Red 
Deer, 1862 — Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 
2 vols. 1878—Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862 — Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 — Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols. First Edition, 1862—Pater’s Works, 9 vols. Edit. de Luxe— 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols. 1888. 100,000 BUOKS FOR SALEand WANTED. 
By farthe largestand most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants, 
—Buxern’s Great Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 















\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 








List of duties an y be obtained on 
application to me. 

Applications, stating age, with copies of not more than three recent 
Testimonials, and endorsed ‘“ Librarian,” to be delivered at this Office 
‘Rot later than noon on TUESDAY, July 8, 1902. 

By Order, 
ROBERT HYDE, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Stockport, June 12, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


TWO DEMONSTRATORSHIPS IN CHEMISTRY. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the above appointments. 
Stipends 150/. per annum. 

Applications, stating qualifications, and accompanied by Testi- 
pa one be seat to the undersigned not later than MONDAY, 
The Candidates elected will be requited to enter upon their duti 
4n OCTOBER 1, 1902. . a - 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 











pared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


yux BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


T° BE LET, from June, for Three Months or 
longer, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED HOUSE in South- 
West Suburb. Three Reception Rooms, Five Bedrooms, Bath (hot and 
cold), usual Offices, small Garden.—Apply R., Athenwum Press, 
kream’s Buildings, E.C. 














Sales by Auction. 
Works of Art. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 1, and ‘Two Following Days, at 
lo’clock precisely, WORKS of ART, including a Collection of Intaglios 
and Cameos mounted as Rings and Seals, Antiquities, Old Pewter, 
Snuffboxes, Miniatures, English, Continental, and Oriental Porcelain, 
comprising Examples of the Worcester, Chelsea, Swansea, Derby, 
Rockingham, Bristol, Dresden, Scvres, and other Factories, and @ 
Portion of the Collection of Pottery of MRS. POWNALZ including fine 
Pieces of Salt Glaze, Whieldon, Isleworth, Stafford, Bristol Delft. 
Lambeth, Leeds Delft, &c., Dickens Relics, a few Pictures and Carica- 
tures. 


May be viewed on Monday, June 30. Catalogues may be had. 





The important Collection of Engravings of the late LEWIS 
LOYD, of 20, Hyde Park Gardens. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 7, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the important COLLECTION of ENGRAV NGS 
formed about fifty years ago by the late LEWIS LOYD, Esq., of 20, 
Hyde Park Gardens, comprising Masterpieces of the principal Line 
Engravers of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries in choicest 
Proof states. rare Works by Rembrandt, Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and other Old Masters. iF 
The whole of the Collection is in the finest possible condition. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Tenens 


A Portion of the valuable Library of Sir DANIEL COOPER, 
Bart., Warren Tower, Newmarket. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July ll, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a SELECTED PORTION of the valuable LI BRARY of Sir DANIEL 
COOPER, Bart., Warren Tower, Newmarket, comprising a choice 
COLLECTION ot valuable peinay NG poe with be eee Plates in 
remarkably fin and Drawings of 
Golfing and Cricketing muapete, and Publications” ~ ae Kelmscott, 
Vale, and Dove Presses, including the Kelmscott Chaucer. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Works of Art, Antiquities, Sc. 
R. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 


will take place on TUESDAY, July 1, 
And will include 

A magnificent COLLECTION of BRONZES from BENIN, SKULLS, 

Some rare OLD HISTORIC SILVER, 
JAPANESE and CHINESE CURIOS, 
And the usual MISCELLANEOUS ASSORTMENT of CURIOS. 

Catalogues in course of preparation. 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Photographic Cameras. 

Lenses and Accessories by very Best Makers. 
Surveying Instruments— Astronomical and Terrestrial 
Telescopes. 

Electrical and Scientific Instruments. 
Splendidly appointed Set of the Racing Game 
** Petits Chevauz.” 

FRIDAY, July 4, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
Some very fine PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
Hand and Studio, by Leading Makers. 
Also PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES of all kinds. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and APPARATUS. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS. 


Also the Racing Game ‘“ oo CHEVAUX,’’a fine lot in perfect 
order, 


And interesting Lots of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 





Rareand Valuable Books—Extensive Modern Library o fe 
— (recen'ly deceased), removed from the North of 
ondon, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, July 8, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE con 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including a fine Copy of the Fourth Folio 
Shakespea re—Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, and others in Early 
English and Elizabethan Literature—Cromwellian Tracts and Pamphlets 
—Gerarde’s Herbal!, 1633—Morant’s History of ary 2 vols., and 
other Topo; opvaphical Rooks—Lord Vernon’s Dante, 3 vols. —Constable’s 
English ndscape—Frankau's Colour Prints—Thornhill's Shooting 
Directory, Coloured Copy, 2 vols., and others on Sporting—Moore’s 
Alps in 1864, and other Alpine Books—Series of the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Fund Publications — Ray Society, 57 vols. — Arundel 
Society's Prints—Armorial Book-Plates, &c. ; also the valuable and ex- 
tensive LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN (recently deceased), comprising 
the Historical W ritings of Freeman. Froude, Rawlinson, Hodgkin, Mot- 
ley, Mommsen, Ranke, Taine, &c.— Fraser's Pausanias, &c., 9 vols., and 
others on Classical Literature, Mythology, and Folk -lore—Books on 
Oriental Languages, Religion, and ‘Travel—Perrot and Chipiez’s 
Ancient Art, 10 vols., and others on the same—First Editions of Walter 
Pater and J. A. Symonds—Books relating te Scotland, lreland, and 
Wales—Modern Philosophical Writings and Works on Economic 
Science—a large Collection of Modern Theological Books—Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy, 5 vols., and others on Ecclesiastical History— 
Ewald’s History of Israel, 8 vols., and other Jewish Literature, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 





Select Modern Library of a Gentleman, 
MESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DURING JULY, ‘the above LIBRARY, comprising R. L. Stevenson’ 3 
Works, Edinburgh Edition, 30 vols. —Lady Jackson’s Works, 8 yols.— 
Pater’s Works, 8 vols.—a Selection from the Writings of Symonds, 
Tennyson, Lang, Kipling, and other Modern Writers—recent Library 
Editions of Scott, Dickens, Marryat, Browning, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
De Quincey, and other Standard Authors—Issues from the Kelmscott 
Press—Dictionary of National Biography, 60 vols., &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 


7 
On WEDNESDAY, July 2, THURSDAY, July 3, 

and FRIDAY, July 4 (at1 o'clock), fine OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE 

ECTS and FURNITURE, also the entire COLLECTION of choice 
OLD SEVRES, CHELSEA, and ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, the Property 
of the Hon. W. F. B. MASSEY MAINWARING, M.P., the whole of 
which has been for many years past on exhibition at the Bethnal 
Green Museum. 


On FRIDAY, July 4 (at 3 o’clock), a CASKET 


of magnificent JEWELS, collected by a deceased NOBLEMAN. 


On SATURDAY, July 5 (at 1 o’clock), PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS and of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 


ae BBD AY July 7, (at 1 o’clock), MODERN 
and DRAWINGS of ‘the late Rey. S. RK 
and of the late CHARLES KIRK, Esq. ee ne ee 


On TUESDAY, July 8 (at 1 o’clock), OLD ENG- 
LISH SILVER PLATE, the Property of a LADY, and from other 
Private Collections. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 9 (at 1 o'clock), a 
COLLECTION of NAPOLEONIC MEDALS and RELICS and STUART 
MEDALS, the Property of a LADY, and ENGLISH COINS and 
MEDALS collected by a GENTLEMAN, deceased. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 9, THURSDAY, July 10, 
an RIDAY,.July 11 (at 1 "o’clock). the THIRD and R 

PORTION of ithe valuable COLLECTI of PURC. ELAI REMAINING 
of ART and VERTU, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE of the late 


Mr. W. BIORE. 


IRELAND.—Churchill, Verners Bridge, co. Armagh. 
Valuable French Furniture of the period of Louis XV. and XVI.— 
Early Italian and Flemish Furniture—a Sixteenth-Century Carving 
in Boxwood—Italian and French Broozes—Louis XV. — and 
Six Fauteuils in Old Tapestry—French Timepi 
and Candlesticks in finely Chased and Gilt Metal Work, ‘bauan 
with Early Dresden Figures and Flowers—Japanese and Chinese 
Porcelain, including Specimens of Blue-and-White and Imperial 
Yellow—Old Worcester and Chelsea China—Fine Old Sheffield 
Plated Ware—1,500 oz. Antique Silver, including Dish Rings, Plain 
Two-Handle Cups, Tankards, Tripod Sugar Bowls, Cream Ewers 
and Sauce Boats, Trays, Waiters, Salvers—Oil Paintings, including 
an important pair of Portraits of William III. and Mary, by Sir G. 
Kneller, in richly carved Oak Emblematic Frames; The Packet 
Boat, Dort, by Cuyp; Portrait of the Artist with Suntiower, by 
Vandyk ; and a Card Party and Garden Scene by Watteau—a large 
number of Engravings in Line, Mezzotint, and Colour—Caricatures 
by Gillray, Rowlandson, &c.—valuable Library of Books, including 
a fine copy of the Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.; Hogarth’s Works; 
Meyrick’s Armour, Coloured Plates, 3 vols.; Royal Collection of 
Paintings ; Histories of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Coloure i Plates, 4 vols.; Martial and Naval Achievements of Great 
Britain; Plinii Hist. Nat. Parme, 1481; Cicognare Opere, Tavole ; 
Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz ; Foreign 
Field Sports, rare MSS., &c. 


O BE SOLD by AUCTION at CHURCHILL, 
about one mile from Verners Bridge (a station on the Great 
Northern Railway) and within med reach of Belfast, Portadown, 
Armagh, and Dungannon, on TUESDAY, July 1, and Two Following 
Days, commencing at 12 o'clock. 
Catalogues, price 1s. each, from Bennetrr & Son, Auctioneers, Upper 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 141. JULY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 
The END of the TETHER. 1-4. By Joseph Conrad. 
MY LORD the BUCK. By Hugh M. Warrand. 
ON the HEELS of DE WET. VII. “ Pottering.” 
DOGS of a SORT. 
CONCERNING CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
EPISODES in the ADVENTURES of M. D'HARICOT. 
Ciouston 
A DAY in CHITRAL. By Capt. R. L. Kennion. 
LORD HOWE'S VICTORY. 
The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Conclusion. 
The SHIPPING COMBINE from a NAVAL POINT of VIEW. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The King’s Coronation—England’s 
Love of Pageantry—Antiquity of the Coronation Ceremony— 
Symbolism of the Service—The King’s Vast Empire—The Nation 
at Peace. 
‘he END of the BOER WAR. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By J. Storer 





2s. 6d. 


REVIEW 


2s. 6d. 


THE 


ENGLAND and PROTECTION. By Yves Guyot. 

A GERMAN VIEW of the BRITISH NAVY. 
Meyer. 

3. HOW the POT called the KETTLE BLACK. 
Herbert. 

REBEL CATALONIA. By Hannah Lynch. 

The AMERICAN SHIPPING TRUST. By O. Elzbacher. 

WHAT ABOUT NATURAL SELECTION? By James B. 
Johnston. 

AN APPEAL from CANADA. By W. Frank Hatheway. 

IMMORTALITY. Ry Emma Marie Caillard. 

The MIND of AMERICA. By G. H. Powell. 

. The EDUCATION of OFFICERS. By Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 

11. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 

London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


CONTEMPORARY 


for JULY, now ready, contains— 


~ 


By Ernst Teja 


to 


By the Hon. Auberon 


oll a 


ss 
Soon 





PRINCE KARL: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ 
War, by Mr. H,. C, BAILEY, Author of 
‘My Lady of Orange,’ is commenced in the 
JULY issue. 

,ONGMAN S) MAGAZINE. 

JULY, 1902. Price SIXPENCE. 
The DISENTANGLERS. Chap. 10. The Adventure of the Fair 
American. 


IN a DEVONSHIRE GARDEN. II. At Lush Time. By Fred. Whishaw. 

A, B, C. By Frank Ritchie. 

A DEED of GIFT. By Ellen Ada Smith. 

BACTERIA and ICE. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

gine eee By H.C. Bailey, Author of ‘My Lady of Orange.’ 
aps. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





KPPs'’s COCOA, The most nutritious, 


KFPs's COCOA. Grateful and comforting. 


Kress COCOA. For breakfast and supper. 


FPss COCOA. With natural flavour only. 





= AGNESIA, 
" HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


INNEF o. RD’S 
The best om 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 


d INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


Jhildren, and En: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 
NOTES :—The Coronati C Office of Champion~ 
Newspapers at Victoria's Seocnetbene” Coronation Order '— 
tion Dress of Bishops—Ode to Princess Alexandra—‘ The Only Son.’ 
QUERIES : — King’s Champion — Coronation Song — Daggerin, ng— 
Gautier’s ‘ Voyage en Italie ’—Serjeant Dendy—Jews’ Way, Jewy 
Gate, &c.—G. Griffin—‘ Flowering Sunday "—Guest Family—Merry 





England and the Mass—Byron — Military Costume— Thackeray's - 


Houses in London—byron’s ar wand lar ae Pealter— ‘Mrs. 
‘Thrale at Streatham — ‘‘ Steer” of “ Language 
— p oa the soil ’’—Cipher-Story Bolt ogra aphy = Poetry needs 

Pitts 8 ’—German Letters—‘‘ The beatific vision "—“‘ Heroing,” 
— ES Siig ped 8 Ancestry — “Frieze ”—Gye Family — Bishop 
erson’s Descendants—kKourr and Spell—Lady Nairne’s Son, 
wind Folk- Geary me roo English Church—Chess Pla: «+ 
a Legend—‘ Dirty Old Man '—Sworn Clerks in Chancers—Brues and 
Burns—Fleetwood chy, peat repel Titles of Books—Armoriai 
Bearings of Railway hess ies — Breaking Bread at Table— 
Castor Sugar—‘‘ Barracke: —Staffordshire Sheriffs —Genesis i. = 
patrol Patmore — Di ‘Machine ”=Coach 
—Londres—‘ oe oto anohaoens in Leodium—" Babies in 
the eyes’’—Tedula—Stepmother—Mother-in-law—Cerney. Manor— 
Old Chest -Lady-day Day—Rhodes’s Ancestors—Laurence Family 
—Mont Pelée— Seg in German—Euston Koad—Inquests. 

—‘ Form and Order of the Coronation Service ’— 
Andrews’s ‘ lenedictine Abbey at Pershore ’—‘ Berks, 
Oxon Archwological Journal ’—Art "3 ‘Practical Pt somo ie 
Clarke and poe 's ‘Intermediate French Grammar’— 
Anstruther’s ‘William Hogarth’—Mrs. Bell’s ‘Thomas Gains. 
borough ’—Dickens’s ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ ‘ Little Dorrit,’ and ‘Our 
Mutual Friend.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 21 contains :— 
NOTES :—Miraculous Likenesses of {BRE to the ‘N.E.D’~ 
“From the lone shieling” — Sir Richaid Rede — Cromwelliana— 
“ Breechin ” —‘ Ploughing his lonely furrow” mpant ” 
‘How to Make an Index ’— Westminster City Motto — — National 





Flag. 
QU ERTES. ae Charter—St. Edward's Shrine—Lord Frederick 
Markham—J.H Pepe Gruamach — W. Baxter, of Australia 
Quant—‘ Mallet’ ullet "—Queen’s or King’s Bounty— 
Mont Pelée—Royal Household—‘ Arrived”’—Milbourne Family— 
Heraldic—Trentham and Gower Families—‘‘Le Fizgert"—Rimes 
in — and Campbell— Authors Wanted—Dead Sea Level—k. 





Foo’ 
REPLIES: - late — ducti of Trousers — “ Mase” — 
* Cadav eg e Licences — Castle Carewe, ea 
siete of the Bicycle—Green Unlucky—‘ Chie ’ *—Death ot 
‘Trumpet-Major — Spiera’s Despair —‘‘Cradel grass” — Arthur's 
Crown—Newton—Old Songs—Browne Family Arms—Duttons— 
Wren’s Mallet—Heartsease—Darcy of Harverton—‘Oliver and 
Arthur ’—Black Malibran—Curious | Word-Coinages—Shakespearian 
Manners and Cust Gordon as ante 
Surname — Fashionable Slang — Royal Personages —‘ Paschal 
“Pascua"—'The Mitre — Disappearing Chartists—San Sevestion, 
Seats Pack "—Snodgrass—St. Paul and Seneca - Mourning Sun- 
day—Fountain Family —Haines—Shorthand in the Fourth pe 
—Canterbury Records. 
NOTES ON BUOKS:—‘The E di IL.— 
Harvey ’s ‘ The Coming Unity SS —— me Sue’ a 
‘ L'Intermédiaire. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ARVEY’S PATENT SRBUMATIO DUSTING 


For thoroughly meena eet - Books, Shelves, &c., 
by means of Air Suction. 
Obtainable from the principal Dealers in Library Appliances, or 
from 1G. J. HAE XVEY, 11, Church Street, Kidderminster. 


NoRWwicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
(50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
3; Bt James’s Branch : 26, Charles Street; 























LONDON OFFICES 195, “Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Roi 
i, Lng x 4 Siteet, 8. W:; and 124, West End 
ne, N. 





Amount Insured .........+++++++ £388,600,000 
Claims Paid ......... ++» £16,500,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District .—Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24, 1902. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Funds .. om a o. £9,835,193. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Expenses and Premiums Moderate. Bonuses large, Policies effected 
in 1902, at Annual Premiums, will participate for 
TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS 


at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 





Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LUNDON. 


BONUS YEAR 1902. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


.- £11,500,000 
£5,700,000° 





Paid in Claims more than ... os 
Accumulated Funds exceed sist 


PROFITS. 


These are divided solely amongst the assured. Already 


divided, £5,400,000. . 
The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 


and all Assurances previously effected and then existing 
will participate. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE : 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 
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‘THE ATHENZUM 


Journal of English and Foreign I iterature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and ‘Lhe Drama. 





The ATHENAUM for June 21 contains Articles on 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 

MR. WATSON'S CORONATION ODE. 

TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 

LETTERS CONCERNING MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

A SPORTING TRIP THROUGH ABYSSINIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Godfrey Merivale: An Inland Ferry; 
Gerisau ; Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall; A Slow Awakening ; 
A Man,a Woman, and a Million; The Thrall of Leif the Lucky ; 
The Strange Adventures of John Smith ; La Belle Sabine. 

RECENT VERSE. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Mechanism of War; Mr. Davitt on 
the Boers; Protection and Free Trade; The British -Navy ; The 
Innuit Language; Mansie Wauch; The Edinburgh Waverley; 
The Cult of Chiffon, A French View of Queen Victoria; Studies of 
Colonization. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A NEW READING in th? ‘CONVITO’ of DANTE; An EARLY 
PUEM of RUSKIN; JAMES VI., BALMERINO, and the POPE; 
The ALGONKIN ELEMENT in ENGLISH; ‘The WARS of 
ALEXANDER’; SALEs. 


Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Pierce on Auditory and Visual Space Perception 
Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Books for Stud 3 ; Archi at 
the Royal Academy; Mr. van biden ad Gallery; Mr. Byam 
Shaw's Pictures at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—Dr. Cummings on the National Anthem; Opera at Covent 
Garden ; M. Pugno’s Concert ; Philharmonic Concert; Mr. Harold 
Bauer’s Recital; Herr Nikiech’s Concert; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Dr. Furness’s Variorum ‘Twelfth Night’; ‘Lord of his 
House’; ‘ The Queen of the Roses’; Madame Bernnardt ; Gossip. 


John of 


oni 





The ATHENAUM for June 14 contains Articles on 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A FOREIGN VIEW of ENGLAND under GEORGE I. and II. 

The SCOTCH-IRISH in the UNITED STATES. 

PARADOXES of a MODERN CRITIC. 

RROF. TUCKER on the CHOEPHORI. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Kentons; The Valley of Decision; The Beau's 
Comedy; The Zionists ; Blue Lilies; The Man from Glengarry; 
Marion Manning; ‘The Catholic; Something in the City; Pour 
arriver au Bonheur. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—The Progress of Dogma ; The Atone- 
ment and Intercession of Christ; Handbooks for the Clergy: 
Patristic Study ; Addresses on the Revised Version of Holy Scrip- 
ture; Monasticism, its Ideals and History; and The Confessions 
of St. Augustine ; St. Paul and the Roman Law, and other Studies 
on the Origin of the Form of Doctrine; The Coming Unity: the 
Problem of the Churches ; The Ancient Catholic Church. 

SHORT STORIES. 

TRAVEL 

QUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Troubadours of Dante; A Canadian 
Ploneer of Imperial Federation; I” and “0”; ‘The Common- 
wealth as Publican; Papers by De Amicis; Coronation Items ; 
Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SiR J. WARE EDGAR; The MARRIAGE of the DUKE of CLA- 
RENCE with VIOLANTE VISCONTI; SALE; GOURJEAN RAY; 
EXHIBITION of UNKNOWN BOOKS; The ‘DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’; KEATS’S MANUSCRIPT of ‘The 
CAP and BELLS.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Geographical Literature ; The Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich ; Societies ; Meetings Next Weex ; sip. 

is ARTS :—Drawings and Sculpture at Messrs. Carfax’s; Sales; 

ossip 

MUSIC :—M. Sapellnikoft’s Concert; M. Dohnanyi’s Recital; M. Raoul 
Pugno’s Recitals; Music at Westminster Cathedral ; Coronation 
Concert at the Albert Hall; Coronation Music; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Francesca da Rimini’; ‘La Robe Rouge’; ‘ The Bishop's 
Move’; ‘the Merry Wives of Windsor’; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN UM for June 7 contains Articles on 


MR. LILLY on INDIA and its PROBLEMS. 

TWO BOOKS on IRELAND. 

Yhe NEW PART of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

MR. SPENCER'S FACTS and COMMENTS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the STUDY of ROMAN LAW. 

NEW NOVELS :—My Lord Winchenden; The Lie Circumspect; The 
Hinderers; The B'azed Trail; ‘Che King’s Counsel ; Journeyman 
Love ; Philip Longstreth ; The Shears of Fate ; L’Etape. 

LITERARY CRITICISM and HISTORY. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 

VUR LIBRARY TABLE:—History of Political Theories; Women’s 
Suffrage; The Coronation Prayer Book; Reprints; Galloway 
bee Jy An Old Westminster Endowment; The French Military 
Secrets. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

EXTANT COPIES of the FIRST FOLIO; A FRIEND of CHARLES 
LAMB; The GRADUATES’ MEMORIAL BUILDING in TRINITY 

CULLEGE, DUBLIN ; ‘ROBIN HOOVE his DEATH’; SALES. 


ALtso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

pos :—Kecent Publications; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
sossip. 

INE ARTS:—Francia; Florentine Paintings at Messrs. Carfax’s ; 
Mezzotints at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club; English Masters at 
my Colnaghi’s ; French Paintings at Messrs. Obach’s; Sales ; 

‘OSsip. 

MUSIC:—Opera at Covent Garden; Possart-Strauss Lyric Musical 
Festival; New Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Madame Hading at the Coronet; Madame Réjane at the 
Imperial ; Gossip. ; 


THE ATHENHAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOW READY, price 10s, 6d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOLUME VIII. 


NINTH SERIES 


CONTAINS 


NOTES ON 


Bevis Marks Synagogue, Bicentenary Celebra- 
tion. 

Christ Church, Woburn Square—Christ’s Hos- 
pital—Civil List Pensions of Queen Victoria—Civil 
War: Storming of Lincoln—Cork Leg, use of the 
expression—Coronation Stone—Corporation Chains 
and Maces—Cowley’s Poems. 

De Morgan on the Correct Description of Books 
—Delagoa Bay— Dibdin Bibliography — Dublin 
Booksellers, Records of—Bishops of Durham, their 
Styles and Titles. 

East India Company’s Flag—Edward VIL,, origin 
of Rime on. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George IT. 

Games — Gazetted for refusing an Honour — 
Gladstone, Volume by—Oliver Goldsmith, his Pub- 
lishers, his Birthplace. 

‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’—Harvest Bell 
in Yorkshire, 

Index Expurgatorius, 

Jews in England—Junius, the Letters of—Ladle, 
name for a Collecting Box—Charles Lamb—Land, 
Transfer by Church Gift—Surrender by a Straw— 
Nicholas Laniere, first Master of the King’s Musick 
—Leet Ale—Leicestershire Women, their height— 
Leisure Hour Jubilee—London : Privileges of the 
City; Vanishing ; Coffee - houses and Taverns; 
County Council—Lord Mayors, Unmarried. 

Macaulay’s Essays, Queries on—Man’s Composi- 
tion—‘ Marseillaise,’ Origin of—Marston & Co., Pub- 
lishers—Manx Words—Marengo, Napoleon’s horse 
—Mouchard, Police Spy—Merlin, Editions of his 
‘Prophecies ’—‘ Merry Tales,’ edited by Hazlitt— 
‘Burial of Sir John Moore ’— Mottoes— Mound 
Burial in Wales—Mummy Wheat. 


National Flag. 
Omnibus Knifeboard—Orientation of Churches, 


Prince of Wales, renewal of the Title—Prisoners 
of War in English Literature—Adelaide Procter’s 
‘Story of a Faithful Soul ’—Greek and Latin Pro- 
nunciation, 


Lord Roberts, his two Painter Grand-uncles— 
Royal Standard— Royal Personages, their Funerals 
—Russia to India, Railway anticipated, 


Sabbath Day Observance—Sailors and Fisher- 
men, their Folk-lore—Burnt Sacrifice in 1859—Sir 
Walter Scott—Shakespeare’s Books—Spider Eating 
—Sydenham, Jubilee of the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition—Lord Thurlow and the Duke 
of Grafton. 


Toucan, etymology of the name—Turvin Coiners 
—Tyburn, The Manor of. 


William the Conqueror, his half brothers and 
sisters—William III., his Chaplain in 1689. 

Bibliography. 

Books recently published. 

Epigrams. 

Epitaphs. 

Folk-lore. 

Heraldry. 

Proverbs and Phrases. 

Quotations. 

Shakespeariana. 

Songs and Ballads. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Office of Notes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





AN 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


157 UNKNOWN AND 
LOST BOOKS 
(15th to 17th Centuries) 


IS BEING HELD BY 


W. M. VOYNICH 


AT HIS OFFICE, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
AND WILL BE 
OPEN DAILY 


between 10 and 6 until JULY 20. 





Telegraphic Address—* Sxssa, Lonpon.” 
Code: Unicope. 


The EXHIBITION CATA- 
LOGUE, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
contains 26 full-size Reproductions, 
besides descriptions (amongst 
others) of Books on Cosmography 
—English Books printed before 
and after 1640—English Writers 
printed Abroad — History — Ice- 
landic, Italian, and Modern Latin 
Literature—Liturgies—Pageants— 
School-Books—Secrets— Presses in 
Out-of-the-way Towns; then, Early 
printed Books up to 1500 in Leip- 
zig, Rome, Milan, Florence, 
Bologna, Brescia, Geneva, and 
from 1501 to 1525 in Lyons, Milan, 
Paris, Rome, Venice, &c. 


Vol. I., comprising LISTS I.-VL.,, 
82 Plates, pp. 1-739 and Index, in 
Library Binding by D. Cockerell, 
One Guinea, post free. 

LIST VIL., 7 Plates, pp. 741-896, 
royal 8yo, price 2s. 6d. post free. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 
THE 


WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in 1901. 

By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 

K.C.1.E. K.C.V.O. 


With Illustrations by the CHEVALIER DE 
MARTINO, M.Y.O., Marine Painter in Ordinary 
to H.M. the King, and SYDNEY P. HALL, M.V.O. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE KING ALFRED 
MILLENARY. 


A Record of the Proceedings of the 
National Commemoration. 
By ALFRED BOWKER, 
Mayor of Winchester, 1897-8, 1900-1. 
Profusely illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—‘ One of the most attractive books 
of its kind that we have seen for some time.’ 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s, net. 














VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 
NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the 
Death of Mary. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. Hon. LL,D. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


IN ENGLAND. 
Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN, 
With 10 Plates, Globe 8vo, 6s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Wholly admirable..,...A most 
fascinating and scholarly book, which throws much new 
light upon the byways of a vast subject, and will interest 
equally the student and the ‘ general reader’ of culture.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents for JULY. 
The CARDINAL’S PAWN. Chaps 8-11. 
The Rte ENCE of PURITANISM on AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By H. Sheftield Clapham 
FOX-HUNTING in the L = ee Y. By A. G. Bradley. 
MEMORIES. By Joseph Tru 
The ADVENTURE of IGNATIC! s RAM-LAL. 
SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. By David Hannay. 
The DISPOSERS of RIRD-LIFE. 
The SOUFRIERE of ST. VINCENT. By H.L 
EDUCATION in SOUTH AFRICA. By the Rey. Wy iiliam Greswell. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price ls.4¢. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JULY Number contains— 
The seer IS of SALISBURY. ad a Ralph. With Page Portrait. 
A PE AL RECOLLECTIO f CARLYLE by a “CAPTAIN of 
INDUST TRY.” By James D. ia Sed 
The VOLCANO SYSTEMS of the WESTERN HEMISPHERE. By 
Robert T. Hill. 
WANTED, a CHAPERON. By Paul Leicester Ford 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 














ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Pricels. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JULY Number contains— 
“~ KING EDWARD REALLY “EDWARD VII”? ByA. J, Evans. 
A CIRCUS on a ake STRING. By Meredith Nugent. 
= LITTLE R LAG. Story. By Lawrence Kea 
go acy RESTORATION re "Fourth- -of- July Story. 
oster. 


i Mary G. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


—_——@—— 


In 1 vol. 6s. 
JOHN OF GERISAU. 
By JOHN OXENHAM, 


Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &e. 


Extract from TIMES, June 20. 


“Mr. Oxenham has given us a book which, 
from three points of view, is decidedly 
absorbing. First, there is the story itself— 
the old, old story which, when told as it is 
here, is ever new—embellished by the rarer, 
but no less delightful theme of a true friend- 
ship between two men of fine character. 
Next, in the first half of the book, there is to 
be found a sympathetic account of the atti- 
tude of the rulers in one of the lesser German 
States towards Prince Bismarck’s scheme for 
the creation of a homogeneous empire, and, 
lastly, in the closing chapters, a vivid account 
of the opening scenes in the terrible campaign 
which finally welded the newly formed king- 
dom into a compact whole. Mr. Oxenham 
more than justifies the courage which he 
shows in introducing Bismarck, the Emperor, 
and in a lesser degree Moltke, as part of his 
dramatis persone, by the complete success 
with which he has carried out his design. 
Readers will find themselves carried along by 
the keen interest with which Mr, Oxenham’s 
fine and vigorous workmanship invests every 
page of his book.” 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
In 1 vol. 6s. 


A KINGS WOMAN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘A Urion of 
Hearts,’ Kc. 


‘‘Miss Tynan’s eolouring is temperate, 
and her pathos is unmarred by sentiment- 
ality. Two charming love-stories run side 
by side through her pages.” — World. 


NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik, 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


A LIFE fora LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 
DUNTON. 


HANNAH. By Mrs. Craik. [July 1s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—_—~—_ 


BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By 
LOUIS BECKE. Second Impression, 6s. 


**Mr. Louis Becke has all the art of that simple directness 
of narrative, full of well-fitting circumstance, which makes 
a piece of fiction exactly like life.’—Morring Leader, 


The SEARCHERS. By Margaretta 
BYRDE. No. 2 of ‘‘The First Novel Library.’’ Secone 
Impression, 6s. 

TaN MACLAREN writes :—“I think the book is distin- 

guished by insight into character, felicity of style, and a 

fine spirit of religion.” 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS, and PHRASES 
of ALL AGES. Classified Subjectively and Arranged 
Alphabetically. By ROBERT CHRISTY. New Kadi- 
tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, 


NEW VOLUME. 
MEDIA VAL ROME: 1073-1600. By 


WILLIAM MILLER, Author of ‘The Balkans,’ &c, 
Illustrated, and with a Map, “ Nations ” Series, 5s. 


‘*Deeply interesting...... the numerous pictures which 
embellish the volume should make it of much value to 
every one who visits the Eternal City.” 

Dundee Advertiser, 


THE WELSH LIBRARY, 
Edited by OWEN EDWARDS. 
The MABINOGION. In3vols. Vol.I. 


now ready. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 


FROM SLAVE to COLLEGE PRESI.- 
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LITERATURE 
The Roll- Call of Westminster Abbey. By Mrs. 
A. Murray Smith. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


‘Tue Rott-Cart or WESTMINSTER ABBEY’ is 
the happy title of a well-conceived and, on the 
whole, well-executed book, wherein much 
pleasantly written information with respect 
to those buried in the Abbey is divided into 
well-defined groups. The volume opens 
with a prologue, termed ‘A Vision of the 
Mighty Dead,’ which might with advantage 
have been omitted, as it is somewhat fan- 
tastic in conception and deceptive in its 
history. Seated at midnight on the last day 
of December, 1900, in the blackness of the 
Confessor’s Chapel, while the nineteenth 
century melted imperceptibly into the 
twentieth, the writer ‘‘ seemed to hear the 
roll-call of the mighty and illustrious dead, 
of the forgotten dead also, echoing from 
aisle to aisle, from arch to arch.” Group 
after group of the visionary dead passed 
before the dreamer’s eyes: Henry III. and 
his warlike son Edward, and other kings, 
such as the feeble but pious Henry VI., 
the sisters Mary and Elizabeth, and 
their precocious boy-brother Edward VI.; 
the grim figure of Oliver Cromwell, shelter- 
ing his shrinking daughter Elizabeth Clay- 
pole; Handel, Sir Isaac Newton, and Sir 
Walter Scott; the men of the sword, and 
the men of the sea; poets, from Chaucer 
and Spenser to Browning and Tennyson; 
novelists, historians, and men of letters ; and 
men of science, philanthropists, divines, and 
statesmen. 

The fault of this well-worded summary 
is that it tends to perpetuate, in common 
with the whole of the book, the popular 
error as to the great Abbey having been 
for centuries the special resting-place of 
the mighty dead. It is not a little remark- 
able to note how, throughout this prolonged 
vision during the opening hours of the 
twentieth century, the commonplace ghosts, 





or those of evil and strange repute, who form 
the majority of those associated with the 
Abbey, kept so conveniently out of sight 
of Mrs. Murray Smith; for the roll-call of 
that night was exceedingly select. The 
natural children of Charles II., who, by 
a strange irony, were buried on the very 
spot whence Cromwell’s body had been 
ejected, did not appear any more than 
a coarse group of actresses of the 
Restoration period. Viscount Castlereagh, 
branded by Shelley in the ‘Mask of 
Auarchy,’ who died by his own hand and 
was buried in the Abbey in 1822, as a 
mark of honour, whilst the populace of 
London howled outside, sent no shade to 
represent him. Nor did the host of 
ordinary folk who year after year obtained 
interment or monuments, or both, in 
the Abbey, either by living in the old 
precincts and being connected with the 
establishment, or by payment of the heavy 
fees demanded by the Dean and Chapter, 
send a single representative to this gather- 
ing of the spirits of the past. 

It would have been well if the true origin 
of interments in the Abbey and their gradual 
development had been clearly set forth in 
these pages, in however brief a fashion, 
together with some account of the irregular 
and fitful nature of this honour. Instead 
of this, however, the very opening para- 
graph makes use of the deceptive phrase 
‘‘England’s great Valhalla.’ Originally 
built as a royal chapel, in immediate con- 
nexion with the palace of ‘the last of 
English kings who reigned as heirs male 
of the race of Alfred,” Westminster Abbey 
(to give it the usual colloquial name) ful- 
filled from the first a twofold purpose— 
namely, that of a royal chapel on a grand 
scale and of the conventual church of a 
great monastery. One of the chief objects, 
too, of the Confessor in erecting this stately 
fabric was to provide a suitable resting- 
place for his own remains. Here he was 
buried near the high altar on the morrow 
of the Epiphany, 1066, and eight years later 
his widow was buried by his side. The 
Confessor was canonized in 1163, and 
Henry III., to do honour to the popular 
sentiment, rebuilt the abbey church and 
provided a beautiful shrine. Here, in 
an inner ring around the shrine, were 
laid to rest Edward I., Edward III., 
and Richard IJ., each with his re- 
spective queen, as well as Henry V. 
Henry VII. demolished the Lady Chapel, and 
erected in its place the grand Tudor build- 
ing that covers his elaborate tomb. The 
abbots and certain members of the chapter, 
as well as a select number of prominent 
friends of royalty, meanwhile gained inter- 
ment in the Abbey. Chaucer, the beginning 
of ‘‘ Poets’ Corner,’ was buried there in 
1400, not wholly on account of any literary 
merits, but probably for the much more 
prosaic reason that he was Clerk of the 
Royal Works. 

After the dissolution of the Benedictine 
monastery, the abbey church was consti- 
tuted a royal peculiar by Elizabeth under 
its existing title of ‘‘The Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter.” In Elizabethan days the 
number of intramural burials enormously 
increased. The numerous chapels were 
speedily utilized as mere receptacles for 
great tombs and rampant memorials in 





self - assertive postures. Four cumbrous 
monuments of great ladies of the Court, 
not all of the most savoury memory, were 
actually erected on the very sites of the 
altars of the chapels wherein they were 
severally entombed. Any degree of con- 
nexion with royalty or special service to 
the throne constituted the chief claim to 
Abbey burial during this long reign. It 
was reserved, however, for the Common- 
wealth period to bring out the idea of any 
connexion of the Abbey with national 
greatness. When Admiral Blake died at 
the entrance of Plymouth Sound, return- 
ing from his latest victories over the 
Spaniards, it was by Cromwell’s express 
commands that he was buried with all 
solemnity at the public charge in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel. This was followed by the 
Westminster burial of other distinguished 
men, and though at the Restoration these 
bodies were flung out with ignominy, the 
precedent had been established, and their 
places were taken by such friends of the 
monarchy as Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and 
Montague, Earl of Sandwich. 

From that time onwards those who have 
distinguished themselves in the nation’s 
service as men of letters and of science, 
as well as men of action, have occasion- 
ally been honoured by interment in the 
Abbey, and with somewhat greater fre- 
quency by the erection of cenotaphs, busts, 
or tablets in the same place. Neverthe- 
less such action has been far more fitful 
and exceptional than is usually supposed, 
and it is only of recent years that the dis- 
tinguished men have not been completely 
swamped by those of utter insignificance or 
mediocrity. When the Royal Commission on 
Westminster Abbey was sitting in 1890 the 
present Dean, who gave most lucid and 
interesting evidence, testified that during the 
nine years that he had held office there had 
been eight burials in the Abbey. Two of 
these were members of the Percy—or rather 
Smithson — family, who had successfully 
maintained a claim to a vault under the 
chapel of St. Nicholas; and the remaining 
six—buried there on supposed national 
grounds—were G. E. Street, Charles Dar- 
win, William Spottiswoode, Archbishop 
Trench, Browning, and Tennyson. It is 
more than doubtful if all these six names 
would be included in a list of, say, twenty- 
five national worthies who died in that 
decade written down by any Englishman of 
general culture. It is always well to correct 
popular delusions, and if people imagine 
that most of England’s national heroes or 
men of genuine mark have had interment, 
or even monuments, at Westminster, they 
will soon be cured by going through any 
popular calendar, such as that of ‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack,’ and ticking off the names of 
Englishmen sufficiently distinguished to 
have their days of birth or death recorded. 
It will then be found what a small minority 
have any connexion with the Abbey, and 
that not a few of the excluded names shine 
with greater lustre than those who gained 
admission. 

The honour mainly depends upon the 
judgment of the Dean; and though this has, 
on the whole, been wisely exercised for the 
last half century, it should not be forgotten 
that it required a vote of the House of 
Commons to prevent the original, but erratic 
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Stanley from finding a place for the ill- 
starred Prince Imperial. 
When, however, it is recollected, as a 
preliminary to this volume, that West- 
minster’s ‘‘roll-call” is a poor affair, 
even when carefully selected, as a sub- 
stitute for the true bede-roll of national 
honour, there is little but praise to be given 
to this most readable book. Many of the 
illustrations are excellent and novel, whilst 
the photographs of the remaining wax 
effigies over the Islip Chapel are delightful 
in their staring quaintness. The various 
plans at the end of the volume, showing the 
sites of the different tombs, are most useful. 
There is one expression that needs correc- 
tion. The writer says that Edward VI.’s 
name, “in spite of all his faults, will 
always be connected with the progress of 
learning and of education.” This popular 
fallacy needs correction, not reiteration. 
If Mrs. Murray Smith will but read Mr. 
Leach’s ‘English Schools at the Reforma- 
tion’ there can be no doubt that this 
assage will disappear in a future edition, 
for the boy-king well merits the title there 
given him of ‘the spoiler of schools.” 








Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
Edited by James Mark Baldwin. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE has long been need of a good diction- 
ary of philosophy in the English language, 
and that the need should now be supplied 
from the other side of the Atlantic is some- 
thing of a reproach to English writers. It 
is a reproach, however, which we must 
accept as a compliment, for the astonishing 
activity of our friends in that quarter of the 
world during the last few years is only 
the outcome of qualities which, in varying 
degrees and proportions, distinguish the 
stock to which they and we belong. Here 
we have a further proof, if any were re- 
quired, that American energy and American 
enterprise are not confined to the sphere 
of material wealth, but extend in a large 
measure to intellectual pursuits as well, and 
in this domain, too, are ready to challenge 
any supremacy that may have hitherto 
existed elsewhere. The present work is not, 
indeed, wholly the product of American 
labour. As the title-page tells us, and as 
the first volume abundantly shows, the 
editor-in-chief has had the co-operation and 
assistance of an international board of con- 
sulting editors. The list of those who have 
thus collaborated, and the further list of 
contributors, contain some names well 
known in connexion with philosophical 
studies in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. The ‘Dictionary,’ too, has been 
printed at the Clarendon Press, and the 
orthography usual in England has been 
adopted. Dr. Baldwin, who spent a year in 
Oxford in order to supervise the printing, 
fully acknowledges the personal and pro- 
fessional courtesies offered to him during 
that time by his English friends. He 
declares, in remarkable language, that “ if 
any literary Christian who is bearing a pack 
go to Oxford or Cambridge, he will find his 
‘yoke made easy and his burden light’ in a 
very material way.’’ Among others to whom 
he pays a special tribute of thanks is the 
late Prof. Henry Sidgwick, who not only 
freely revised and criticized the articles on 





ethical subjects, but also took a warm interest 
in the undertaking as a whole, and in many 
ways lent it the advantage that his counsel 
and experience could supply. But, when 
all is said, it seems that to Dr. Baldwin 
the inception and execution of the work are 
mainly due. He has, he declares, assigned 
and reassigned, supplemented, rewritten, and 
rejected articles; although he has done so, 
he adds, under the control exercised by his 
board of consultants, subject only to “‘ cosmic 
obstacles like those of time and space,” or 
the duty of deciding by himself cases of 
trivial moment. ‘‘There is,” he says, 
‘hardly anything in the work which has 
not the support of a group of men of the 
highest authority.” 

The disheartening thing about all attempts 
to write a dictionary on subjects which by 
their very nature are involved in a con- 
tinual process of development and correction 
is the virtual certainty that in twenty or 
thirty years the work will be supplanted. 
Most of all must this be true of works 
dealing with subjects not only in such a 
condition of flux, but also to so large an 
extent controversial as philosophy and the 
branch of it called psychology. The indi- 
vidual philosopher, if he writes well, can 
always be read with pleasure, even if his 
theories be exploded; but a dictionary, as 
a rule, offers little scope, and perhaps less 
encouragement, to any one desirous of 
winning attention by graces of style as well 
as by sound argument. Dr. Baldwin, in a 
preface which can hardly be too highly 
commended for breadth and sobriety of 
view, for concise if somewhat too condensed 
statement, and for generous acknowledg- 
ment of the help which he has received, 
recognizes this absence of finality, not so 
much by any explicit declaration as by the 
whole temper of his remarks. Two pur- 
poses, he says, are combined in the present 
undertaking. The first is that of assisting 
the thought of the time “in the way of 
definition, statement, and terminology.” The 
second is that of serving, so far as may be, 
the cause of education in the subjects treated. 
No attempt is made to distinguish which of 
these two is of the greater importance. It 
seems obvious, indeed, that the second 
purpose is, in part at least, only the first in 
another form. But in any attempt to fix or 
to improve terminology there are, he admits, 
a great many pitfalls, imperilling the path 
even of the most wary investigator; so 
many that it is commonly assumed from 
the beginning that the attempt will fail. 
This assumption, says Dr. Baldwin, is just 
when made in regard to certain efforts—the 
effort, for instance, to introduce new terms, 
or to get new meanings for old terms 
adopted, or to settle the relative claims of 
conflicting usages by any arbitrary rule, or, 
again, to decide difficulties by a majority of 
the authorities. In the last case the effort 
may be defeated by the simple circumstance 
that in the end the minority may be found 
to have established the subsequent meaning 
of the term. He therefore disclaims, on 
behalf of himself and his collaborators, any 
such tasks as these. 

So far as it deals with terminology, the 
‘Dictionary’ professes to confine itself to 
the more reasonable business of understand- 
ing the meanings attached to the terms 
actually in use and of defining those mean- 


ings clearly ; and, further, of interpreting 
and explaining the process of thought by 
which they have arisen, so as to discover 
the vital element both of the terms and of 
the movement which, as it were, they 
embody. But here, of course, lies one of 
the very pitfalls already mentioned. To 
arrive at definitions—still more, to establish 
and maintain them—authority must be 
invoked. Authority, says Dr. Baldwin, is 
duly and usefully invoked in his pages, not 
only as representing the best ability of the 
day, but also as a kind of constraining force. 
In this respect the undertaking, he suggests, 
may to some extent do the work that might 
fall to an international academy of scientific 
terminology, if ever such a body were 
constituted. Psychologists and neurologists 
in the United States and in Germany 
have already formed committees for a like 
purpose. If the ‘ Dictionary,’ as he hopes, is 
successful in recommending its scheme of 
terminology to learned societies, to scien- 
tific journals, and to individual writers, and 
if the ‘Psychological Index’ to be added 
to the work continues to appear from time 
to time, it may do something to assist the 
cause of progress. So, indeed, it may; on 
the other hand, a minority which has had 
no share in preparing the ‘ Dictionary’ may 
turn the current of progress into a different 
direction. All who perceive what immense 
labour, what patience and perseverance, 
what self-denial and devotion, go to the pro- 
duction of such a work, must cordially hope 
that it will fulfil the desired aim. But 
whether this heavy galleon, with all the 
rich and varied cargo that it contains, will 
still be afloat for the next generation of 
thinkers, or be hopelessly stranded some- 
where, high and dry, and out of the reach 
of the philosophical and scientific tide of 
the future, who can say ? 

The ‘Dictionary,’ however, must be judged 
not by the chances which it may have of 
escaping the common fate of similar enter- 
prises, but by the extent to which it -minis- 
ters to the needs of its own day. That it 
does this ably and generously within the 
limits marked out for it will probably be 
the verdict of all who have occasion to con- 
sult it, and will take the trouble to remember 
what those limits are. Complaint has 
already been made in some organs of criti- 
cism that the biographical element is very 
meagre. But, as the editor points out, that 
element in the work is meagre by design. 
It does not aim at being a dictionary of 
philosophical biography. Only the bare 
facts about any, even the greatest, philoso- 
pher’s life are recorded; only the facts 
which the reader ought to know, or to know 
where to find. Titles of writings are re- 
served for the bibliographies, which, we are 
assured, are to be very full and to be prepared 
with the greatest care in the third volume. 
Nor are statements of view generally at- 
tempted in the biographical notices. They 
obtain a more appropriate and convenient 
place in the long and important articles on 
the great movements of thought. This 
arrangement serves, among other advan- 
tages which it possesses, to bring into sharp 
relief the theories which have marked epochs 
in the progress of speculation, and to show 
by contrast how little has often been effected 
in the end by writers who made much stir 





in their own day. Nor, again, does the work 
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profess to su ply a continuous history of 
philosophy. e historical spirit is, of 
course, greatly in evidence. The treatment 
of special topics has often involved a com- 

rehensive historical survey. But, in a 
word, it is, says Dr. Baldwin, with the his- 
tory of conceptions rather than that of terms 
that the ‘Dictionary’ deals; with ‘‘ mean- 
ings,” their historical development and the 
terms which have expressed them. Finally, 
little room has been found for Greek or for 
scholastic philosophy. There are glossaries 
of representative terms in Greek and Latin. 
Some of the leading and some, too, of the 
subtle distinctions of medieval as well as of 
ancient speculation are mentioned in con- 
nexion with the words expressing their 
modern equivalents. But no effort is made 
to treat of this immense field of speculation ; 
and that, apparently, for two reasons. To 
treat of it adequately would involve as much 
labour as has been expended on the making 
of the present work, and the whole set of 
this work is not, we are told, towards logic 
and ancient life, but towards science and 
modern life. 

Of the truth of the last statement the 
‘Dictionary’ offers abundant evidence. 
Indeed, the most striking and novel feature 
of the work is the attention which it pays 
to what is commonly known as scientific, in 
opposition to philosophical method. The 
extent to which it does this, and does so with 
the sanction of a number of distinguished 
students in Europe and America, is a sign, 
which no one can now disregard, that the 
opposition in question no longer possesses 
the force which it previously had; or, to 

ut the change differently, is no longer 
understood in the same way. In what 
dictionary, for instance, of a past genera- 
tion is there an article so severely physio- 
logical as that on the brain, jointly contri- 
buted to the present work by President 
C. L. Herrick, of the University of New 
Mexico, and Prof. C. J. Herrick, of Denison 
University? Some seventeen pages, freely 
illustrated with plates after Prof. Edinger 
and others, and concluding with a very full 
anatomical glossary, are devoted to this 
subject. Ten are occupied with the discus- 
sion of Kant, Kantianism, and Kant’s termi- 
nology. The contrast forms an instructive 
— of the spirit in which the whole un- 
dertaking has been planned, and many other 
instances of thesame kind might be produced. 
The editor devotes two or three paragraphs 
of his preface to the need, in all philosophy, 
whether it be itself science or the criticism 
of it, for a full recognition of the claims of 
scientific method. He affirms that ‘‘ what- 
ever we may become to end with, we must 
be naturalists to begin with,” and therefore 
his aim, he declares, has been “to present 
science, physical, natural, moral,” with a 
fulness and authority not before under- 
taken in a work of this character. 

Probably the best of these scientific 
articles is the one just noted. Separated 
from it by a few pages there are three 
brief articles on ‘Biology,’ ‘Biological 
Science,’ and ‘Biological Analogy as 
applied to Sociology’: topics important 
enough, a casual reader might think, to 
deserve tolerably full treatment. Yet as 
against the seventeen pages devoted to‘Brain,’ 
these various aspects of biology are dis- 
missed in a page and a half. Some sub- 
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jects acquire a prominence that is perhaps 
undue; for example, under the letter C 
alone, ‘Catalepsy,’ ‘ Cataphasia,’ ‘Colour 
Blindness,’ ‘Cleptomania.’ The inequality, 
both of bulk and of treatment, which is the 
besetting sin of all dictionaries, is not, then, 
absent here, and it is as evident in the scien- 
tific articles as it is in the others. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is even more evident. The claims 
of science to be a preliminary stage in the 
study of philosophy may be recognized, but 
the nature of the scientific data to be 
mastered and the extent to which they bear 
on the problems of philosophy are not so 
precisely determined. An element of vague- 
ness and uncertainty still pervades the rela- 
tions of these two spheres of knowledge, and 
this is clearly reflected in the occasional lack 
of proportion displayed in the treatment of 
scientific subjects. 

Turning to the more strictly philosophical 
articles, the critic cannot fail to be impressed 
by the remarkable care and fulness with 
which every branch of psychology has been 
treated. To appreciate the value of the 
contributions to the ‘Dictionary’ under 
this head he would need to be him- 
self a psychologist of the most accom- 
plished kind. Only in a rather smaller 
degree would a similar observation be true 
of such topics as economics, sesthetics, phi- 
lology, to mention a few of the disciplines 
which receive attention. The individual who 
attempts to pass judgment on the work as a 
whole, and do even the scantiest justice to 
its merits, or indicate even in the lightest 
fashion some of its shortcomings, must be 
presumptuous, indeed, if he does not recog- 
nize that the duty ought to be entrusted to 
a board of critics as comprehensive, possibly 
as international, as that board of consulting 
editors who, we are told, have borne an 
indispensable part in the work of organizing 
this vast undertaking. But even a single 
person can perceive that the strictly 
philosophical articles are, on the whole, 
very good, always remembering the limits 
within which the ‘ Dictionary’ claims to do 
its service. There are, among other notices 
calling for hardly less commendation, excel- 
lent accounts, in a brief compass, of Herbart 
and the views commonly associated with 
his name, and of the Hegelian terminology. 
Useful information is now and then supplied 
as to the journals in which particular doc- 
trines have been or are promulgated—as, for 
example, in the article on Herbartianism. 
These are details which do something to 
indicate the extent to which particular 
opinions receive support in different coun- 
tries, and they might with advantage have 
been more frequently supplied. 

Another feature of the work, which is 
novel and perhaps surprising, is the atten- 
tion bestowed not only on such a general 
subject as the philosophy of religion, but 
also on special topics connected with various 
religions. Thus, in connexion with Chris- 
tianity, there is a large number of articles, 
long and short, on such themes as ‘ Christo- 
logy,’ ‘ Docetism,’ ‘ Chiliasm,’ ‘Church and 
State,’ to mention -only a few. Most 
of the articles in question appear to be 
the work of Prof. R. M. Wenley. They 
even include brief notes on the doctrine of 
‘ Concomitance,’ on ‘ Donum Superadditum,’ 
on the ‘ Bible,’ on ‘ Biblical Criticism,’ and 
on ‘Biblical Psychology.’ The last is 





described as ‘ an integral portion of theo- 
logical anthropology,’’ and it seems to be 
mainly concerned with the question whether 
man has both a soul and a spirit, or only 
one of these essences. A copious list of 
authorities is supplied, beginning with 
Melanchthon and ending with Lotze. No 
one glancing at this article can assert that 
the ‘ Dictionary’ is not comprehensive. 

The same reflection may also be invited 
by certain articles which look as if they 
had strayed into their place by acci- 
dent, or else by some design not fully 
apparent. Half a column on ‘ Admiralty 
Jurisdiction’ is a curious casein point. Both 
philosophers and lawyers, let alone seamen, 
may well ask what this subject is doing in 
the ‘Dictionary.’ There are discussions, 
too, on topics like ‘ Hell’ and ‘ Devil,’ which 
wear a strange complexion in the company 
in which they are found, although doubtless 
something might be said for their inclusion 
on the score of their anthropological in- 
terest. Again, over five columns are devoted 
to an account of the life and doings of 
two deaf-mutes, Laura Bridgman and Helen 
Keller. But the work, viewed as a whole, 
while some articles are longer and others 
shorter than they ought to be, and some, 
again, ought not to exist at all, is well 
done. If it does not become a popular 
book, it will at least serve a useful purpose 
in providing, under the alternative title 
to which the editor declares that he would 
feel no objection, a ‘ Dictionary for Philo- 
sophers.’ It owes something to previous 
enterprises of a similar kind, such as 
Kisler’s well-known ‘ Worterbuch der 
philosophischen Begriffe,’ and, in a slightly 
different category, Franck’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques,’ but the lines 
on which it has been planned invest it with 
a well-marked character of its own. 








The Nearer Last. 
(Heinemann. ) 


THERE seems to bea sort of mania among 
publishers to bring out series of books con- 
nected by the very loose string of a title. The 
present book is one of this kind, belonging 
to ‘‘ The Regions of the World”? as a series. 
The inducement brought to bear upon 
authors to contribute to these enterprises 
is one of the most serious consequences of 
the fashion. It has actually persuaded 
Mr. Hogarth to produce a very dull book. 
We had thought such a thing impossible, 
except, perhaps, in Ireland, where the impos- 
sible frequently occurs and the inevitable 
seldom comes off. We find, of course, 
plenty of matter and much learning in the 
volume. The general ideais not a bad one. 
The nearer East is very properly described 
as extending from the western coast of the 
Greek Peninsula to the barrier across Asia 
made by the Caspian Sea and the great 
Persian desert. The Turkish domination 
over the Balkan ranges and Greece was the 
main cause which long separated this once 
very European country from the rest of 
Europe. In our own day we have often 


By D. G. Hogarth. 


heard Greeks at Athens talk of going to 
Europe when they were starting for Italy 
or for Trieste. Mr. Hogarth is also right 
in holding that nearer Asia is barred out 
from further Asia by great natural obstacles 
which have always prevented an assimila- 
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tion of the life and culture on either side. 
We also agree with him in adding Egypt to 
this East, but socially and morally we fancy 
that Tripoli and even Morocco belong to it, 
not to the West. Within these limits, how- 
ever, there are such vast differences, not only 
of race, but also of physical conditions, that 
the nearer East is the vaguest of unities. 
We are wearied with the scientific descrip- 
tion of the myriad physical varieties under 
this so-called unity, and are driven from pillar 
to post among many regions of little human 
interest and among names which require 
constant reference to an atlas; for though 
there is an ample supply of excellent sketch 
maps illustrating the author’s views, the 
local names must be sought in some folio 
of our library. Many readers know Egypt, 
or imagine they know it, fairly well. How 
many of them will explain the statement 
that “ the northern gate of the Nile land is at 
Kafr Dauar”? We might quote hundreds 
of such authoritative statements, which we 
do not for a moment question, but which we 
think it tedious to verify. Hence the average 
man, for whom all these series are surely 
intended, wanders through the pages, just as 
he sits dazed at a Wagner play, waiting in 
vain for a definite tune. There is such a 
thing as an enthusiasm for physical geo- 
graphy, which inspires even the dullest 
details with a sort of poetic grandeur. 
Examples of this rare quality we 
may find in Humboldt’s ‘ Vues des 
Cordilléres,’ and recently in Mr. H. B. 
Lynch’s ‘ Armenia,’ which our author has 
not seen, owing to his constant absence 
from home, and speaks of as about to 
appear. To us the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Lynch, and the much greater detail of his 
more limited survey, are more attractive 
than the vaguer generalities of Mr. Hogarth. 
Even when the latter comes to the men that 
live in this vast and various region—far the 
most important, historically, of the globe— 
he puts us off with very intangible generali- 
ties. He tells us in one place that the 
mountains of Albania were the last refuge 
of the primitive race, pushed westward by 
successive hordes of new invaders. He 
tells us in another that the sea coast and 
adjacent islands are the refuge of the 
true Hellenic race, but that the mountains 
were occupied by invaders. Possibly both 
are true, but the causes of this contrast are 
not adequately explained. Even the style 
of the book seems to have suffered from its 
subject. To revert toa musical metaphor, 
the author is like Verdi passing from the 
strong, simple melodies of his earlier style 
to the harsh and strained recitatives of the 
new German school. We earnestly hope that 
he will soon come back to settle in England. 
Here and there we still find touches of the 
old style. To quote Mr. Hogarth at his 
best :— 

**The distinguishing Bedawin characteristic is, 
in a word, that of his land, meagreness. Meagre- 
ness of osseous starved frame, short of stature, 
and doomed to early decay; meagreness of 
sensory faculties, ears and eyes; dull of 
hearing and sight, except for tracking a foe ; 
meagreness of mental qualities, issuing in un- 
stable shifty conscience, in easy cowardice, in 
absence of religion, in gusty passions, and in 
swift deterioration in contact with civilization. 
The man of the Arabian desert is an ineffective 
animal, bad shot, bad rider, bad fighter, bad 
breeder, and when brought out of his steppes, 





as bad a cultivator as a citizen. But, for all 
that, an attractive animal. Take him on his 
own high and open desert, the product of its 
keen air, and clean non-verminous soil. He 
has all the outward charm which purity of race 
and freedom from oppression and menial toil 
through many generations confer all over the 
world. His shape, his bearing, his social code, 
are alike noble.” 

The picture is curious and unexpected, yet 
we feel that the author speaks from careful 
personal observation. But on the next page 
we come upon the following specimen of 
English: ‘‘ By-and-by their flocks increase, 
and the mid-steppe pastures do not suffice ; 
then must they come again and for longer 
to the outskirts and hire grazing, which the 
administration can withhold, or if granted, 
police.” And if we chose to represent Mr. 
Hogarth at his worst in this book we should 
not be at a loss for some very striking 
examples. Near the end of the book our 
attention is aroused by an interesting apercu 
of the common features of Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Mecca, as the thriving capitals 
of sentimentin spite of geographical insignifi- 
cance. But such flashes of suggestion are, 
we regret to say, few and far between. 








Shakespear. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 

(Quaritch. ) 

Mr. Haztirr is not one of those who rush 
into print on the strength of a few weeks’ 
reading and some novel suppositions. His 
bibliographical work on the sixteenth cen- 
tury has helped all students of Shakspeare. 
He spells the name in a modern form, and 
ignores the written or printed signatures of 
the author. He calls his book ‘‘ An essay 
restricted to new points of view, which may 
or may not be held in certain instances to 
amount to new facts.” His aim is ‘‘ to avoid 
traversing ground which has been already 
exhausted,” and he adds that his pages 
‘‘are not intended as a medium for repeat- 
ing what can be found elsewhere.” The 
plan is to treat of the private and literary 
history of the man rather than of textual 
emendations. 

Every thoughtful life of the poet is new, 
in so far asit is built on the different frame- 
work each man constructs of inference from 
fact and sympathetic comprehension of sug- 
gestion, and some are novel in the introduc- 
tion of fresh facts. To a certain extent Mr. 
Hazlitt’s is new in both these aspects, but 
much less so than he himself supposes. 
He is not relatively so well versed in the 
bibliography of the nineteenth century as 
he is in that of the sixteenth, and many of 
his suggestions have been already brought 
forward. The book is badly arranged, and 
lends itself to overlapping and repetition. 
The same subjects recur in different pas- 
sages, and receive differing, sometimes con- 
tradictory, treatment. 

We notice that Mr. Hazlitt speaks of 
Mary Arden as “‘ connected with the Kentish 
Ardens or Arderns of Wye and Favers- 
ham,” without any foundation. He thinks 
that ‘‘ the Halls were not extinct until 1806.” 
But Lady Barnard, the sole daughter of 
Dr. Hall, and the last grandchild of the 
poet, died in 1670. He “traces Dr. Hall to 
Acton,” and recommends other biographers 
to try to find out if he was not a son 
of Dr. John Hall, of Maidstone. He 
does not seem to know that this already 





has been done. The child of the Acton 
Halls, born in the same year as Dr. John, 
was christened Elizabeth, and Dr. John 
Hall, of Maidstone, died ten years before 
that date. Among the very few facts that he 
claims ‘‘ we know,” he gives the unchecked 
statement of Halliwell-Phillipps that Gilbert 
Shakespeare was a haberdasher of London, 
whereas none of that name followed that 
trade in the City, as has been clearly proved. 
He thinks that the acquaintance of the poet 
with Southampton “‘ began through the 
alliance by marriage of the young Earl with 
Sir Thomas Heneage, the Vice-Chamberlain 
of the Household,” who came in contact 
with players. But Sir Thomas Heneage 
became the earl’s stepfather only in the 
same month in which the poet’s second 
dedication to him appeared in print. Sir 
Thomas Lucy is supposed to have had a 
park in Gloucestershire as well as Charlecote 
(to support his relation to Justice Shallow), 
whereas his wife’s inheritance lay in Wor- 
cestershire. It was his son who married a 
Gloucestershire heiress. Mr. Hazlitt loses 
sight of Richard Field in 1596, but if he 
had attended to his Stationers’ Registers 
he would have found Field run on till 1625. 
These are all, however, comparative trifles. 
Mr. Hazlitt leaves a definite conception 
in the reader’s mind of the man he deemed 
Shakspeare to be. He notes “‘ the constant 
risk of not looking at such a man in his 
human and everyday aspect as one of our- 
selves,” as well as one set apart from and 
above his peers. He realizes the wonderful 
receptive and assimilative powers of the 
poet, and the instinct of his genius which 
transmuted the baser metal of other men 
into his own pure gold. He finds every 
reason to believe that Shakspeare had seen 
many a travelling company of players in 
his youth, local companies even, the ori- 
ginals of Bottom and his players in ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ His rural 
knowledge he acquired in the Warwickshire 
fields and woods; his foundation of learn- 
ing in the notable Stratford Grammar 
School; and the completion of his education 
in his London life, where he enjoyed won- 
derful opportunities. Mr. Hazlitt considers 
as a novelty the suggestion that the deer- 
stealing difficulty was not the cause of 
Shakspeare’s going to London, but that he 
was driven thither by domestic necessities 
and conjugal unhappiness. He supposes 
that the poet had already been in London 
in early youth ; that when he went there he 
was already acquainted with Tarleton and 
Burbage; that the latter was not only a 
joiner, builder, and architect, but also an 
innkeeper or hostler; that Shakspeare went 
directly to him to help him in the care of 
his posting horses (then an honourable 
employment). Later the poet, he suggests, 
drifted into the theatre, first as an ‘‘imper- 
fect actor”; then, gaining ground through 
study and experience, he altered other men’s 
plays, and finally became able to write his 
own. The author finds support in the 
plays as well as the poems for his sup- 
position, expressed in somewhat confused 
and contradictory language on p. 21 :— 
“Tarleton died in 1588; in that year the 
dramatist was a lad of fifteen...... When Shake- 
spear came up to London about 1587 to seek 
his fortune, he did not come for the first time, 
and he came to a place, where he was known 
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and had friends......he was already three or 
four and twenty, and...... Marlowe died at 
twenty-nine. I conceive myself perfectly 
justified in inferring that the original intro- 
duction of the poet to London, took place about 
1574, when he was a boy of ten.” 


For he thinks Shakspeare was his own 
Hamlet, and Tarleton the Yorick who 
bore him ‘‘on his back a thousand times.” 
It would be interesting to know if the 
‘Hamlet’ mentioned by Nash in his pre- 
face to Green’s ‘ Menaphon,’ 1589, contained 
the passage about Yorick. Shakspeare, the 
author supposes, was not too young to have 
written it. He thinks the dramatist, though 
far from being a Puritan, a man of Re- 
publican sentiment. Shakspeare gives a 
strong plea for human equality, indepen- 
dent of colour, in the Prince of Morocco’s 
words; independent of the contempt of 
race, as in Shylock’s speech about “the 
Jew.” ‘‘This was strong language for 
the sixteenth century.” The Jews did not 
obtain any indulgence until Cromwell came. 
Surely Mr. Hazlitt has not followed the lives 
of the queen’s physicians. 

‘‘Shakespear often laid under tribute 
the work of his predecessors.” Yet he 
was ‘‘ an insignificant debtor to his books ”’; 
he availed himself of ‘ suggestions, out- 
lines, skeletons, but all underwent meta- 
morphosis.” Further bibliographical details 
are collected to show where Shakspeare 
may have found a situation, a description, 
a phrase, or even a striking word. 

He used real names improperly, as 
“Oldcastle” and ‘ Falstaff.” Was ‘ Dr. 
Caius” of the ‘Merry Wives’ at all like 
the founder of Caius College? ‘‘ Sir Hugh 
Evans’? might have been taken from a 
“ Sir John Evans, of Cheltenham, who died 
in 1574, and of whom Shakespear might 
have heard.” (Surely that name was too 
common to be traced so curiously.) ‘‘ We 
too rarely consider the conditions of his 
composition, the careful search for a theme, 
the hours of thought in preparation, the 
arrangements for representation.” The 
author naturally prefers the plays to the 
poems :— 


‘*T could have dispensed, save on biogra- 
phical grounds, with all the lyrics, except the 
songs interspersed through the plays, and with 
certain of the plays even, were it not for a few 
redeeming passages.” 


He thinks the sonnets ‘‘an inconsequent 
rhapsody, the sentiment often thin and weak, 
the diction poor, and the metre faulty”! 
But in the sixteenth century there could be 
placed ‘‘no dependence on the authenticity 
of the sentiment or the homogeneity of the 
narrative,’ though they have the ‘same 
empirical affectation of personality as 
others.” ‘‘If we assume these revelations 
to be genuine, we must apply the same 
canon to other writers.’”” Drayton rightly 
called his lady ‘‘ Idea.” He was the nearest 
to Shakspeare, who studied his predecessors 
in this style as he had done in the plays. 
The author allows for exaggeration, yet 


‘after all possible allowances, have we not a 
germ of realism, respondent to a riper and finer 
one in the dramas, each seeming to substantiate 
the other, common exponents of a domestic 
epic, more melancholy than sublime ?” 

‘* Within these lines I irrevocably assert that 
the means are supplied to us of adding very 
sensibly to our acquaintance with a very obscure 









subject, and of drawing nearer to a tiresomely 
mysterious and reticent personality.” 
“‘ The self-depreciating and hypochondriacal 
temperament which colours the sonnets was 
not all invention.’’ Mr. Hazlitt believes that 
these poems embody a direct appeal from 
the writer to another person of the same sex, 
impersonating a woman, making way for 
& woman to speak; that Sonnet 80 was 
addressed to the lady, and that the friend 
married the woman. There is no real key 
to the man or the woman. The Herbert- 
Fitton theory cannot stand any test. So 
long ago as 1874 Mr. Hazlitt showed that 
Thorpe could not have dedicated a book in 
such familiar terms to the Earl of Pembroke, 
and illustrated the true tone of humility in 
awork which the adventurer really dedi- 
cated to that nobleman. He is severe on 
Mr. Lee for his treatment of Thorpe, who, 
he points out, was much above the average 
standard. He and Meres are the only 
panegyrists who do not classify Shakspeare 
with others, and he was the first to recognize 
him as ‘‘ our ever-living poet.” Mr. Hazlitt 
connects the elusive W. H. with a Mr. 
William Hammond, to whom Thomas Mid- 
dleton’s play of ‘The Game of Chess’ was 
dedicated. He seems to have made out an 
intimate connexion between Hammond, the 
Walsinghams, Marlowe, Chapman, Edward 
Blount, and Thomas Thorpe. Bartholomew 
Griffin is proposed as “‘ the rival poet.” The 
sonnets cost more than a groat, and were 
sold at the unusual price of 5d. ‘In or 
about 1680 Narcissus Luttrell went to the 
length of paying 1s. for the sonnets, more 
than double the published price.” But was 
this not rather for a copy of the second 
edition of 1640, which was sold at 1s., as 
may be seen from a bookseller’s bill in the 
State Papers, 1641 ? 

Mr. Hazlitt thinks that the 107th Sonnet 
was written after the death of Elizabeth, 
but notes that Shakspeare neither mourned 
the loss of that queen ‘‘ nor acclaimed her 
successor.” He does not seem to recognize 
Shakspeare’s cousin, Thomas Greene, as his 
attorney, but he accepts him as the con- 
temporary poet who wrote ‘A Poet’s Vision 
and a Prince’s Glory’ on Elizabeth’s death, 
1603, and also verses prefixed to the first 
edition of Drayton’s poems. He asks if he 
was related to John Greene, actor, and 
author of ‘Tu quoque.’ 

‘‘The sole descents of any conversational 
fragments in which Shakspeare occurs as a 
party” are those in which Heywood ex- 
presses the poet’s annoyance at pirate Jag- 
gard’s action, and Thomas Greene gives his 
cousin Shakspeare’s views abcut enclosures. 
It would have been pleasant also to include 
L’Estrange’s anecdote of Ben Jonson’s 
translation of the ‘ Latten Spoons.’ 

In regard to Shakspeare’s fellow-towns- 
men and relatives Mr. Hazlitt is peculiarly 
scornful, though he brings forward Thomas 
Becon’s remark that he had found Warwick- 
shire the most intellectual county of England. 
He follows Halliwell-Phillipps in calling 
Stratford a bookless neighboughood. No- 
body, he says, collected books in or near 
the place but Sir Thomas Lucy. It is 
dangerous to attempt to make a universal 
affirmative out of a negative; Sir Thomas 
Lucy was not, we believe, a book col- 
lector: his son and his grandson were. 


of Fulke Greville’s life, and the friends 
of Drayton who lived so near? The 
State Papers certainly refer to religious 
books possessed by the recusants of the 
neighbourhood. Schoolmasters and clergy, 
as they came and went, doubtless carried 
their libraries. One curate, whose catalogue 
happens to be known to the reviewer, in a 
small village in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Stratford left at least 173 books at 
his death in 1606, not only of classics and 
divinity, but English works on philosophy, 
medicine, travels, romances, just the very 
kind of books Shakspeare would have 
absorbed. Mr. Hazlitt himself later suggests 
that Thomas Quiney, at an unusually early 
age, had a Bordeaux edition of Montaigne’s 
essays, and read and expounded it to his 
future father-in-law, and he further suggests 
that Greene had at least one book, which 
he had written himself. 

He does not allow John Shakspeare to 
have contributed anything to his son’s 
mental development beyond an aptitude 
for accounts and the capacity for making 
good investments. Curiously enough, he 
does not dwell much on what his mother 
may have done for him either. As for poor 
Anne Hathaway, he is as bitter as Mr. 
Yeatman in his interpretation of the few 
records that have come down to us concern- 
ing her, and the allusions supposed to be 
found in the poems. He considers that 
Shakspeare was informally separated from 
her, and never saw her between 1587 and 
1611, and that she did not live in his 
house or nurse him at hisdeath. He presses 
the most extraordinary arguments intoservice 
to prove his theories. Even the fact that 
she held some of the money of her father’s 
old shepherd is warped so as to imply that 
she was separated from her husband, in 
abject poverty, forced to borrow from such 
men, and unable to refund the money. It 
seems more likely to us that she had kindly 
taken care of this money for her humble 
friend, as richer neighbours often did in 
those days before savings-banks.* Mr. 
Hazlitt, in regard to her betrothal, refers to 
an old book, not so little known as he 
supposes, ‘The Lawes Resolutions con- 
cerning Women’s Rights,’ but he has 
omitted to turn over its pages to the 
chapter on ‘Dowry,’ or he would have 
seen why Shakspeare had no need to 
mention Anne in his will. The be- 
quest of “the second best bed” to her 
may have been in tender memory of their 
earlier and poorer housekeeping, in pre- 
ference to the best bed, her due, but more 
suitable for Susanna, who was his favourite 
daughter. The author suggests that it was 
the pious disposition of Mrs. Shakspeare 
that led to the Biblical names of her 
daughters. But other contemporary Shak- 
speares christened their daughters Susanna, 
and Hamnet and Judith Sadler are believed 
to have been the godfather and godmother 
of the twins. 





* Compare the “ Will of Thomas Whittington of Shot- 
tery...... forty shillings that is in the hand of Anne Shax- 
spere, wyfe unto Mr. hy! gery Shaxspere, and is debt due 
unto me,” with the ‘‘ Will of Thomas Bromley, 1605...... 
Lady Grevell of Milcote oweth me fifty shillings, Sir Robert 
Bulien oweth me eight shillings”; the ‘‘ Will of William 
Cootes, Skinner, 1597...... Mr. Richard Byfield, Vicar, oweth 
me 8s.”; the “ Will of Richard Cowper of Stratford, Shep- 
heard, 1587. Mr. Abraham Sturley oweth me £22”; and the 
“ Will of William Siche of Shottery, Husbandman, 1586. 
To Steven my son £3 6s. 8d, which Francis Smith, Esquire, 





On the other hand, what is the story 


doth owe me.” 
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Mr. Hazlitt is very hard on the worthy 
Dr. Hall, “‘ the dull professional expert, and 
bigoted nonconformist.”” Dr. Hall was at 
least a Churchman— indeed, the vicar’s 
churchwarden—and sided with the vicar in 
his disputes with the town. But Dr. Hall 
“thwarts us by not entering among his 
notes the details of his father -in-law’s 
illness.” Surely, when the careful doctor, 
so much in advance of his age, started a 
note-book to record his ‘‘cures,’’ even Mr. 
Hazlitt would not have him include his 
failures? Dr. Hall mentions his treatment 
of his wife and daughters and many of their 
friends, and of ‘‘Mr. Drayton” himself. 
But he cured them. It goes against the 
theory here advanced of Shakspeare’s pre- 
carious state of health, that Dr. Hall did 
not record temporary cures of any passing 
troubles of his distinguished father-in-law. 

Mr. Hazlitt in later chapters allows the 
Quineys and Greenesto be above the average, 
and supposes Shakspeare retiring to Strat- 
ford in 1612, with “‘ the respect, and possibly 
the homage, of his fellow-townsmen.” But 
he does not seem aware that, in spite of 
his theory that municipal authorities came 
to look with a more lenient eye on the stage 
under the Stuarts than they had done under 
Elizabeth, the Town Council of Stratford 
raised the fine of 10s. which they had 
imposed in the last year of Elizabeth cv 
those members of the Council who permitted 
stage plays in their halls to the severe 
amount of 10/. in the year 1611. So, whether 
they liked the man or not, they certainly did 
not honour his profession. And he lived just 
‘over the way ” from their Guildhall. 

The author finds Shakspeare’s attraction 
to Stratford to be allodial, not domestic ; 
he thinks that none of his relatives 
appreciated him, and that he lived not at 
New Place, but ‘‘somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood.” Mr. Hazlitt evidently does not 
understand the references to Thomas Greene, 
or the gift of sack to the preacher. He 
thinks the poet was not honoured in his 
burial. But it was according to the custom 
of the time and place. The position in the 
chancel, the monument, and the epitaph 
were intended as honours, and were under- 
stood to be so by his contemporaries, as 
Leonard Digges says, in the 1623 Folio :— 

When Time dissolves thy Stratford Monument. 


There are full notes and a useful index 
appended to the book. But we must notice 
that Mr. Hazlitt mars his text by strange 
words and phrases, such as “ gentilitious 
instincts,” ‘‘lean critical exercitation,” 
“disimprove,” “‘inferribly,” &c. His style 
fails frequently in the prime attribute of 
economizing the reader’s attention. For 
instance, how should this be read, culled at 
random from p. 115 ?— 

**A man of his pliant intellect and masterful 
grasp—a quinquennial term, where a nucleus or 
a skeleton of some sort was forthcoming, was 
nearly incapable of expiring, before ‘Johannis 
Factotum,’ as the angry Greene christens him, 
had a notable record to show.” 

This is, of course, only an illustration of 
what might be improved. The book is 
worth the trouble of improving. 











The Italian Renaissance in England. By Lewis 
Einstein. (Columbia University Press.) 


Few people, it may be supposed, outside 
professed students of literature, realize the 
magnitude of the debt which England owes 
to Italy. From Chaucer to Milton there is 
scarcely a poet of any eminence whose work 
does not show more than a trace of Italian 
influence. No other European literature 
presents the same phenomenon to anything 
like the same extent, as probably, before 
the Reformation, no country was so familiar 
with the Italian in person. Whether the 
Popes looked upon England as in a special 
sense the conquest of the Holy See, or con- 
sidered that its remoteness made the main- 
tenance of a strong garrison specially de- 
sirable there, a surprising number of sees 
and benefices were held by Italians. Then, 
of course, Italian bankers and traders were 
well enough known. Not only did Italians, 
not entirely to their own advantage, finance 
the later Plantagenet kings, but alsothe Close 
Rolls of Edward III. teem with the names, 
often strangely transmogrified, of Italian 
merchants and the like. On the other hand, 
Englishmen, lay and clerical, found as often 
as other people that business, peaceful or 
warlike, required their presence in Italy. In 
short, intercourse between the two countries 
was constant and frequent. It was no 
wonder, therefore, if intelligence of the new 
learning which the fifteenth century saw 
develope in Italy quickly reached England, 
or if before the middle of the century Eng- 
lishmen were on their way to Italy to find 
out all about it. The Wars of the Roses 
came, and doubtless checked the movement 
for a while; but when those troubles were 
over the stream of travel began to flow 
again more vigorously than ever. Diplomatic 
intercourse, too, became more regular. Not 
scholars and clerics only, but statesmen and 
men of fashion crossed the Alps. Vernacular 
literature, which humanism had for a time 
thrown into the background, had revived in 
Italy, and speedily attracted the attention of 
the visitors. To Sir Thomas Wyatt belongs 
the credit of having first assimilated this, 
and his portrait fittingly stands as the 
frontispiece to Mr. Einstein’s book. 

The book itself is one of those praise- 
worthy and painstaking, if slightly ponder- 
ous or fe which we have learnt to 
expect from the United States. We do not 
know whether Mr. Einstein has mastered all 
the works of which the titles, arranged under 
the heads of ‘ Manuscript Sources,’ ‘ Printed 
Sources,’ and ‘ Works of Reference,’ occupy 
nearly twenty pages of his book ; but he has 
clearly studied his subject pretty closely, and 
read a good deal of the contemporary Eng- 
lish literature. He has also profited, per- 
haps rather more than the very cursory 
reference in his preface would convey, by 
the perusal of Miss (or Dr.) Mary Augusta 
Scott’s most valuable and exhaustive cata- 
logue of ‘ Elizabethan Translations from the 
Italian.’ On the other hand, he seems less 
familiar than could be wished with the 
writers whose influence on English thought 
he is tracing. Vacarius becomes “ a certain 
Vicario”’; the ‘Unico Aretino’’ is appa- 


rently confused with the notorious Peter of 
the same city; while, owing as it would 
seem to careless reading of Mr. Burd’s pre- 
face to his edition of ‘The Prince,’ it is 





made to appear that Gentilis’s ‘De Legatio. 
nibus’ is nothing but an apology for Machia- 


velli. Also, when we read that Petrarch’s 
sonnets “fitted in with the Platonic ten. 
dencies of the age,” or that ‘‘the past 
chivalric age......found its noblest ideal in 
the Platonic affection for women,” we can- 
not but suspect that Mr. Einstein’s notion 
of Platonism is derived rather from light 
literature than from study of the philo- 
sopher. 

We have commented more than once on 
the current tendency to regard what is called 
“the Renaissance” as a phenomenon un- 
paralleled in the history of human develop- 
ment. Mr. Einstein seems also to have 
noticed it. ‘To modern minds,” he writes, 
‘‘a sharp cleavage seems almost to separate 
the Middle Ages from the Renaissance.” No 
doubt an observer, if such there had been, 
who could compare, say, 1250 with 1550, 
would have been conscious of a good many 
points of difference, though hardly so many 
as might be found between 1750 and 1850, 
But considering that since the term came 
into vogue hardly any two writers have 
been able to agree on an epoch from which 
to date the Renaissance, it would seem that 
the cleavage is least apparent to those who 
study the period most nearly. Further, as 
Mr. Einstein partly sees, when we extend 
our purview beyond Italy to the civilized 
world at large, we get all sorts of ‘‘ faults” 
which make the general cleavage much 
harder to detect. ‘‘ Between London and 
Florence there was then—i.c., in the fif- 
teenth century—almost a difference of two 
ages.” ‘‘Ages” is a vague measure of 
time ; but let it be granted that many more 
people had had a Greek manuscript in their 
hands in Florence than in London, or that 
better pictures were being painted on the 
Arno than on the Thames. But which was 
doing most even for the revival of learning, 
let alone the progress of enlightenment in 
general — Cosimo patronizing Argyropulus 
and Ficinus, buying manuscripts and coins, 
building palaces, starting Platonic aca- 
demies, or Henry VI. founding his college 
of the Blessed Mary of Eton? Italy had at 
least as much to learn from England, we 
venture to think, as England from Italy. 
One lesson was learnt, and English litera- 
ture benefited thereby, while English cha- 
racter did not materially suffer; the other, 
and more important, was unluckily missed, 
and Italian literature and character went to 
the dogs together for several ‘‘ages.” ‘The 
Courtier’ and ‘The Prince’ were almost 
simultaneous products of the Renaissance ; 
England took the first to her heart and 
rejected the other with contumely. = 

Nothing in connexion with this subject is 
more curious than the way in which Italian, 
having been of all foreign languages and 
literatures that with which Englishmen 
were most familiar, lost its footing in this 
country. It is a chapter in literary history 
which, so far as we know, still remains to 
be written. We commend it to Mr. Einstein 
for his next line of investigation. Mean- 
while we may note that in 1550 William 
Thomas was of opinion that Italian was 
coming to be on a level with Latin and 
Greek, and that some years later Duvid 
Rowland thought it was as widely spread as 
Latin. This is not exactly, we believe, the 
experience of modern teachers. 
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The chief fault of Mr. Einstein’s book is 
a certain lack of arrangement, leading to 
occasional repetitions. How often the 
‘“Inglese italianato” turns up we should 
be sorry to guess, and there are other in- 
stances in which more than a mere phrase 
comes over again. The style, too, is not all 
it might be. Such an expression as ‘‘ quite 
a few,” with the sense of a considerable 
number, may be passed over as an Ame- 
rican colloquialism; but when we read, 
‘Three stages can be discerned in the his- 
tory of the Italian influence in England...... 
The first......found a home at the University 
of Oxford. Jt succeeded, after several 
attempts, in introducing the new learning,” 
and so on, we are conscious of a certain 
slackness in the treatment of the pronoun. 

No book dealing with the literature of this 
period would be complete without its theory 
about Shakspeare. Mr. Einstein thinks 
that “his knowledge of Italy, like his own 
life, remains a paradox”; also that ‘‘the 
remarkable amount of information he pos- 
sessed about Italian cities does not seem as 
if it could have been acquired except from 
personal observation.” This is presently 
explained as an inference from the plays 
relating to Venice only ; and it is suggested 
that his knowledge of that city and his pre- 
ference for the towns of North Italy may 
have been due to a visit, ‘‘ perhaps as a 
sailor or......clerk in the employ of some 
commercial house in London.” Mr. Einstein 
has overlooked a valuable piece of corrobora- 
tion. Where, save on board ship, could 
Shakspeare have acquired the knowledge 
of nautical terms of endearment and other 
technicalities which he shows in the ‘ Tem- 
pest’—a knowledge, we should say, far 
more extensive and peculiar than any he 
displays in the ‘Merchant of Venice’ of 
Venetian topography ? On the whole, how- 
ever, it still seems simpler to suppose that 
he just took the scenes of his plays as he 
found them in the stories from which he 
took the plots, and that he selected these for 
their dramatic capabilities. 

What is the authority for the statement 
that Sir Toby Matthew was ordained priest ? 
If he was, how did he manage to retain his 
knighthood ? 








Bolingbroke and his Times: the Sequel. By 
Walter Sichel. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Mr. Sicuet’s second volume is somewhat 
easier to read than the first, and is far more 
plentifully supplied with fresh information 
about the much abused and often mis- 
understood statesman whose own career was 
disappointing, but whose ideas of state- 
craft were so effectively revived and re- 
shaped a century later by Disraeli. In the 
first volume Mr. Sichel attempted to review 
the whole history of England under Queen 
Anne, with Bolingbroke as its central 
figure, and in doing so he adopted a method 
that, as he admitted, ‘‘scatters the sequence of 
time,” and, though it may lend novelty to the 
working up of already accessible materials, 
is confusing, if not misleading. He here 
sets forth coherently, and to a large extent 
from manuscript sources, the untiring efforts 
made by his hero, through six-and-thirty 
years, tc repair the blunders he had 
made when, at the age of thirty-six, and 


he had to seek refuge in France from a 
charge of high treason. Mr. Sichel sticks 
to his plan of overloading his canvas with 
small details about every person and event 
with which Bolingbroke was connected, and 
this is all the more embarrassing as through 
the second half of his life Bolingbroke was 
only concerned at intervals in public affairs. 
In following his personal story, which is 
pathetic and instructive enough, we are 
every now and then pulled up suddenly and 
thrust into a maze or bog of political in- 
triguing which it is irksome to traverse 
before clear ground is regained. Mr. 
Sichel’s contributions to a fuller under- 
standing of these intrigues may, however, 
be useful to some of his readers, and others 
will be grateful for the new light he has 
thrown on Bolingbroke’s relations between 
1715 and 1751 with his family and friends, 
his literary and philosophical pursuits, and 
his life-long devotion to political theories so 
wise that he had not himself sufficient 
wisdom to work them out aright. 

In his final summing up of Bolingbroke’s 
qualities Mr. Sichel acknowledges that he 
had ‘‘great faults” as well as “ great 
virtues,’ but rightly claims that, ‘‘ despite 
all his blemishes, his turbulence, his petu- 
lance, his impatience of co-operation, and 
his excesses, the ambition which urged him 
was never base or mean.” Unfortunately, 
though the error is almost too common in 
biographers to be the subject of wonder or 
even complaint, Mr. Sichel blinds himself, 
in his elaborate setting forth of details, to 
the infirmities of which he makes general 
admission. The first volume furnished, as 
we think, all but complete proof of Boling- 
broke’s purity of motive and of action in the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
showed that he had done nothing disloyal to 
Queen Anne’s successor before his flight into 
France. He was the victim of Walpole’s 
spite and jealousy. But he had himself to 
blame, in large measure, for the opportuni- 
ties of attacking him that were placed in 
Walpole’s way, and the impolicy of his 
subsequent relations with the Pretender was 
all the greater and more reprehensible if, as 
Mr. Sichel makes pretty clear in the open- 
ing pages of the second chapter, the Pre- 
tender’s poltroonery was manifest to him 
from the first. ‘‘His misfeasance had 
principles behind it—when it was over, 
those principles reasserted themselves,” says 
Mr. Sichel. In view of the political 
degradation of the times, the corruption 
of all parties, and the dishonesty of all 
partisans, that may serve as an excuse not 
only for Bolingbroke’s vagaries in his 
dealings with the sham warriors and states- 
men who made a pretence of adhesion to 
the Stuart cause, but also for many later 
indiscretions. But if allowances are to be 
made for Bolingbroke, they must be also 
made for his opponents, and Mr. Sichel adds 
nothing to his hero’s greatness by so fre- 
quently applying a looser standard of 
measurement to him than to others. 

About Bolingbroke’s first wife, ‘ poor 
Dice,” Mr. Sichel has little to say, and his 
apology for their separation, on the plea 
that it was not included among the 
‘slanderous recriminations hurled at his 
head,” is hardly convincing; nor is the dis- 
honouring guess which he throws out with- 


‘*she exasperated him somewhat in the same 
way as the tempestuous Byron was og eer 


by Anna Milbanke, whom he married for con- 
venience, loved for herself, and came to loathe 
or despise for her narrow and unbending self- 
righteousness.” 


But there is much that is new and interest- 
ing about the Marquise de Villette, whom 
Bolingbroke married, several years after 
their intimacy began, and two years after 
the death of his first wife, and who was 
much more on an intellectual level with 
him. 

‘*That she was a woman of high accom- 
plishments and distinguished charm, the testi- 
mony of all who knew her on either side of the 
water unites in establishing. Voltaire loved and 
Alari adored her; so did Pope and his circle. 
Gay too was a privileged associate. With Swift, 
years before she ever saw him and he admired 
her, she began that familiarity by correspondence 
which was such a token of her times...... 
She was both sprightly and sympathetic ; 
and she was liked for her qualities of heart as 
much as she was flattered for those of her head. 
Wit and judgment were the rare combination of 
her intellect ; and she pleased by her raillery 
while she corrected by her satire. It was she 
who teased Pope by declaring that he made 
mysteries even of his turnips, but she also fur- 
nished him with the idea which inspired one of 
his most ironical instances,” 
the instance being, as Mr. Sichel explains 
in a note, ‘that of the dévote in the Epistle 
to Cobham.” More discreet and more intel- 
ligent than many of her sex even in that 
century of brilliant Frenchwomen, this Lady 
Bolingbroke appears to have been her 
husband’s mainstay through five-and-thirty 
years. His other most helpful friend among 
women was his half-sister Henrietta, his 
junior by more than twenty years, who 
married his friend Robert Knuight, after- 
wards Lord Luxborough, and who acquired a 
share of the dignity after they had arranged 
to live apart. She was Shenstone’s Asteria, 
whose correspondence with him was pub- 
lished by Dodsley. Her brother’s letters to 
her form a large part of the very valuable 
‘Collected and Selected Correspondence’ 
here printed in an appendix of 110 pages. 


‘‘From 1718 onwards Henrietta corresponded 
regularly with Bolingbroke. He vows his un- 
failing gratitude to her for her sympathy in the 
day of his trouble. He counsels her studies, 
which included some Latin, some ‘ philosophy,’ 
and much Italian. He cheers and rallies her by 
turns. He sends her presents. He displays 
the charming relationship of a much elder 
brother's admiration for a trustful and darling 
sister. Many of his outlooks on life she shared. 
Both (as we know both from this correspon- 
dence and the Shenstone letters) regarded 
friendship as an ideal, and had no higher praise 
for acquaintance than that they were ‘capable 
of being a friend.’ Both were unconventional. 
Both abominated the fashionable formalities of 
their day where friendship was concerned. 
Both thought ‘nothing so terrible as parting 
with friends.’ Both disliked the same formality 
in literature ; and Henrietta makes use many 
years afterwards of almost the same expressions 
about Fénélon’s brocaded prose as her illustrious 
brother employed in one of his letters. Both 
concealed their sorrows and disliked ‘the pomp 
of grief.’ Both had the keenest literary inte- 
rests, and both were most fastidious in their 
taste ; though Henrietta averred herself a better 
appreciator than critic to Shenstone. Both 
were averse to allegory. Both wrote verses— 
not over successfully. Both were contemptuous 
of money to a fault. Both admired the philo- 
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respected the functions of the National Church, 
while they despised the practice of some of its 
dignitaries.” 

Concerning Bolingbroke’s political pam- 
phleteering, asin the Craftsman during his 
residences in England, and the writings 
‘‘ for posterity ” that occupied much of his 
leisure in France, Mr. Sichel has no new 
information from manuscripts to supply. 
But by diligent and intelligent study of the 
printed material he has been able to present 
a truer and clearer account of his hero’s 
achievements with the pen, and later associa- 
tions with Swift, Pope, and other Tory 
writers, than has hitherto appeared. In 
opposition to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ per- 
emptory contempt of Bolingbroke’s philo- 
sophy’’ he has written a supplementary 
chapter; and in other chapters the obli- 
gations of Gibbon, Voltaire, and Disraeli to 
Bolingbroke are pointed out. The intel- 


lectual descendant of the author of ‘The 
Idea of a Patriot King,’ of ‘Some Reflexions 
on the State of the Nation,’ and of other 
political tracts and treatises, more successful 
than the pioneer whose teaching he inter- 
preted, was undoubtedly Disraeli. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Shadowy Third. By H. A. Vachell. 
(Murray. ) 
Tis is an exceedingly well-written and 
well-conceived novel, with as much of 
thoughtfulness in it as goes to the making of 
a score of the typical novels of each season 
nowadays. In scope, though not at all 
in manner or treatment, the story is 
Meredithian, and in it one is concerned with 
people of a high order of culture, wit, and 
refinement. The scene moves naturally 
from a Wessex country house to a fashion- 
able apartment in Paris. The ‘“ Shadowy 
Third” of the title is the phantom which 
breeds great unhappiness between a very 
loving husband and wife, who never for one 
moment cease to love each other, and never 
step aside from the path of loyalty and 
honour. The theme is subtle then, of neces- 
sity, and the treatment is worthy of it— 
lucid, dignified, simple. The wife, a very 
sweet character, is a highly strung, finely 
bred creature of great nobility of nature, 
and proportionate sensitiveness. The hus- 
band is an honourable English gentleman, 
of masterful temper and virtuous intoler- 
ance. In his youth he married and divorced 
a beautiful woman, possessed of many faults, 
if not vices, and a few virtues of a sort not 
discernible by her husband. In the latter 
half of the story we have a really fine pic- 
ture of the embodiment, the personification 
of the ‘‘ Shadowy Third,” the phantom of the 
past, in Fay, the daughter of Lord Beaufoy’s 
first marriage. There is not a vulgar sensa- 
tion or “curtain” in the book; but Fay, 
who is adopted by her father and his second 
wife, comes very nearto wrecking entirely the 
home in which so much is given her. Much 
loving care has been expended upon the 
writing of this book; its character-drawing 
is sound, its style restrained and good 
throughout. Did space permit, there are 
many passages in it which merit quotation. 





Breachley, Black Sheep. By Louis Becke. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Becke’s is by way of being an out- 
standing figure among our modern writers 
of stories, because his material is vastly 
richer than his manner, whilst most of the 
younger, at all events, among his fellow- 
craftsmen would appear to concern them- 
selves exclusively with manner and to 
possess but an attenuated stock-in-trade. 
Mr. Becke is an ardent sportsman, a lover 
of fishes, beasts, birds, and trees, a sailor, a 
swimmer, and a willing slave to the fascina- 
tion of islands. His present volume is of 
more import than some of its predecessors, 
both because it is a sustained effort and not 
a collection of sketches, and because it 
presents the whole of the strenuous and 
adventurous portion of a young man’s life, 
in scenes through many of which the author 
has undoubtedly lived himself. The artist 
to whom the task of designing an outer 
cover for this book was entrusted should 
have been requested to dip into the story a 
little. Having done so, he could hardly 
have disfigured the book, as he has, with a 
picture of the worst type of weedy, tea- 
drinking, rickety young Australian. The 
author’s “‘ black sheep” was not at all the 
sort of sniggering loafer here indicated, we 
apprehend. Here is an interesting expres- 
sion of opinion from one whose tutor has 
ever been experience :— 

‘*T would rather have a Snider or Martini- 
Henry for work in a tight place with savages 
than any of the new-fashioned Mausers, Lee- 
Metfords, or other small-bored weapons with 
hardened bullets, which simply drill a hole 
through a bone instead of smashing it. A 
native, especially an Australian aboriginal, 
thinks nothing of such a wound.” 

As has been indicated, Mr. Becke’s style is 
far from impeccable, but his wide experience 
gives both interest and value to his work. 


The Battle Ground. 

(Constable & Co.) 
Upon the cover of this well-upholstered 
volume (it contains over five hundred closely 
printed pages) a young woman with hair of 
the favoured ruddy shade looks out at one 
from a sort of medallion, which rather sug- 
gests the scrap-album. Within, however, 
one finds no traces of scissors and paste, but 
an adequately drawn picture of life in old 
Virginia at the time of the war of secession. 
Needless to say, Ellen Glasgow writes on 
the side—if not of the angels—of the cava- 
liers and romance, of the slave-holding 
aristocracy of the South. But she is not at 
all concerned with special pleading or argu- 
ment, but simply with the affairs of a very 
charming group of wealthy Virginians, for 
whom the holding of slaves was an 
ordinance of nature, and the war a long, 
sad tale of destruction, outrage, and 
calamity. The second half of the story 
deals exclusively with the war, and is remi- 
niscent of the late Stephen Crane’s vividly 
impressionistic work. For us, fresh from 
the sounds of rejoicing over the declaration 
of peace in South Africa, there is peculiar 
interest in a narrative dealing as realistically 
as this with the horrors of a campaign 
waged in open field and wood, hill and 
valley, through weary months and years. 
There are chapters, too, which have a 


By Ellen Glasgow. 





Dickensian charm in their description of 
old-time Virginian festivities, and over the 
whole lies a glamour of real romance. A 
very creditable piece of work, this novel 
lacks only the creative originality which 
belongs to greatness. 


The Comedy of Progress. 

Turner. (Greening & Co.) 
Mr. TurNER might have prefixed the first line 
of the first sonnet of vd sat to his book, 
for it is less a ‘‘ comedy of progress ’’ than a 
condemnation of those platonic attachments 
which are necessarily sterile. The hero, a 
young man of good birth and abilities, but 
weak character, comes under the influence 
of a great lady considerably older than him- 
self, and married, as the fashion in novels 
now is, to a stupid husband. At her 
bidding, for political intrigue is the breath 
of her life, he enters Parliament and founds 
a “Third Party.”” From the position of 
protégé he passes rapidly to that of lover. 
The dénotiment is the converse of the famous 
one in ‘Esmond.’ ‘The Comedy of Pro- 
gress ’ contains some clever conversation and 
well-realized characters, but is marred by 
not a few crudities. No woman of breeding 
would say to a man who has just been intro- 
duced to her, ‘‘ You are very handsome.” 
The author would have achieved a larger 
measure of success if his story had been 
rather less ambitious in plan. 


By Reginald 








ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Select Documents of English Constitutional 
History. By G. B. Adams and H. Morse 
Stephens. (Macmillan.)—A volume of English 
constitutional ‘‘ Documents ’”’ selected by two 
American professors from several well-known 
text-books published in this country might 
appear, at first sight, to be a somewhat super- 
fluous undertaking. Such a description of the 
matter, however, would scarcely convey a fair 
idea of the work before us. In the first place, 
these printed documents are preserved in their 
original form amongst our public archives for 
the information of students at large. Again, 
although it is true that the American editors 
acknowledge on almost every page their 
obligations to one or other of the English 
editions to which we have referred, it will be 
found ona closer examination that the method 
employed in the selection and reproduction of 
these texts has a distinct individuality. More- 
over, we are assured that the purpose which 
these documents are intended to serve differs 
materially from that which is usually asso- 
ciated with the use of such collections in our 
own history schools. The explanation of 
the nature and object of their enterprise 
which is offered by the American editors in 
their preface can be readily accepted with 
a few slight reservations. However praise- 
worthy the determination to collate these 
reprints with the ‘‘ originals ’’ may appear, 
the reader is not much the wiser for such a 
revision of the texts. This objection may at 
least be made in the case of the medizeval 
documents which appear here in the form of 
translations. Indeed, we do not clearly gather 
whether the collation referred to has been made 
with the actual MSS., or with the printed 
versions which, in most cases, were merely 
reproduced by the English editors of ‘select 
documents.’ From their insistence on the 
preservation of the spelling and ** capitaliza- 
tion” of the collated “ originals,’ we might 
certainly infer that the latest editors of 
these historic texts had the actual MSS. 
before them in the course of their revision. 
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We need not perhaps, in any case, attach 
much importance. to this question of revision. 
We may give the learned editors full credit for 
a conscientious collation of their texts with 
some recognized version, if not with the 
originals themselves, and also for the correc- 
tion of any slips which may have been detected 
by them in the English reprints above referred 
to. The real value of such a collection as 
this does not depend upon an affectation of 
textualaccuracy, but upon the selection of the 
documents that are best calculated to serve 
the purpose in view. This, we are told by the 
editors, was partly to produce a ‘‘ source-book ”’ 
covering the whole range of English consti- 
tutional history, and also to present the docu- 
ments selected in such a form as should be 
intelligible to a large and increasing class of 
students. 

We are aware that certain objections might 
be made to this method of historical teach- 
ing, but at least it has the advantage of enabl- 
ing the student to identify, however roughly, 
the historical documents which are so glibly 
referred to in the usual text-books. In fact, 
the editors appear to have been chiefly in- 
fluenced by this consideration, which ‘‘ caused 
them to reject a general introduction,’’ such 
as forms ‘‘ the most valuable feature of the 
three well-known volumes of selections made 
for the Oxford Clarendon Press.’’ This 
explanation certainly suggests that English 
students who use the editions referred to are 
in the habit of neglecting the French and 
Latin texts so long as their constitutional 
significance can be conveniently gleaned from 
the ‘‘special introductions to the different 
documents.’’ There is probably much truth 
in this observation, and this consideration 
alone would justify the experiment of an un- 
glossed text. This, indeed, is the real im- 
provement which the American editors have 
modestly claimed for their own edition, that 
“one of the results of using this compilation will be 
to attract attention to the interest and importance 
of the study of documents, so that the more 
advanced students will turn to the more full and 
elaborate editions.” 

With these limitations, which, as we have 
seen, are frankly admitted by the editors, the 
present collection should prove a really valu- 
able addition to the already formidable series 
of ‘‘illustrative ’’ documents. The selection 
of constitutional precedents, from the Conquest 
to the Restoration, has been made with care 
and judgment, but we miss a reference to 
M. Charles Bémont’s valuable ‘Chartes des 
Libertés Anglaises’ amongst the authorities 
cited on p. viii. For the period subsequent 
to the Restoration the editors have been free 
to make their own selections from the autho- 
rized versions, and have performed this by 
no means easy task in a very satisfactory 
manner. Curiously enough, the question of 
the taxation of the American colonies is not 
represented in this collection, and the omission 
is perhaps typical of the broad and scholarly 
a on which these selections have been 
made. 


Cromwell on Foreign Affairs. By F. W. 
Payn. (Clay & Sons.)—Mr. F. W. Payn writes 
rather like Macaulay’s ‘‘ ardent schoolboy,” 
save that the lapses into slang are far more 
frequent than any prudent schoolboy would 
permit himself. His invectives are puerile 
and his style singularly unlettered; while 
the attempt to imitate Carlyle by insert- 
ing his own views from time to time in the 
middle of Cromwell’s sentences is as ridiculous 
as it is disagreeable. The language in which 
he speaks of statesmen like Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley, or nations like Germany and 
Austria, is extraordinary. Yet the book is 
not without its interest, and even its value. 
There is some real thinking at the back of it 
and a not inconsiderable knowledge of inter- 
national law. The most important essays are 
those on ‘ Neutral Trade in Arms and Ships’ 





and the ‘ Bombardment of Coast Towns.’ The 
first affords evidence as to the effect of the 
Alabama case in extending the conception 
of neutral duties. But writers like Mr. 
Payn never seem to reflect that everything 
that makes neutrality more inconvenient and 
more costly tends to widen the area of all 
wars, and thus to produce greater and not 
less inhumanity. By attempting to saddle 
neutral governments with the duty of them- 
selves preventing all trade on the part of 
their subjects in contraband articles, we shall 
tend to make them readier to espouse actively 
the side in any international quarrel with 
which they sympathize. As to the bombard- 
ment of coast towns, we think Mr. Payn has a 
much better case. The subject, indeed, illus- 
trates the inconveniences of international law 
in actual practice. If it ever gets too far in 
advance of general opinion, or too much in 
conflict with military exigencies, this system, 
excellent though it be on paper, is bound to 
go to the wall. As the author says, ‘‘ Whether 
the practice is wholly indefensible or not, we 
feel sure that it would be far safer to make 
the coast towns defensible than to rely on 
the indefensibility of the practice.’’ This is 
sensible enough. But the book was hardly 
worth publishing. 

Edward Plantagenet, the English Justinian ; 
or, the Making of the Common Law. By Edward 
Jenks. ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’’ Series. 
(Putnam.)— Although it is impossible to 
question the claims of Edward I. to a 
place among Mr. Putnam’s heroes, it was 
inevitable that a new biography should chal- 
lenge comparison with Prof. Tout’s masterly 
sketch, and almost inevitable that the com- 
parison should result in a verdict unfavourable 
to the new-comer. Mr. Jenks’s opportunity 
lay in the development of the biography on 
the legal side, and his preface and two sub- 
titles raised the hope that he had seized it. 
But the promise is not fulfilled; indeed, the 
space given to Edward as a lawgiver is small 
rather than large. Instead of following 
his natural legal bent, Mr. Jenks seems at 
first to evade comparison by writing of any- 
thing rather than of Edward. The two open- 
ing chapters are on the Middle Ages in general, 
and sweep the range of history onwards from 
330 A.D., and of geography from the Atlantic 
to the Chinese Wall. Not only feudalism, the 
monastic orders, and the open field come in for 
discussion, but also, what are less in place, the 
dates of the caliphates, the origin of the Huns, 
and the formation of the European kingdoms. 
When at last England and Edward are ap- 
proached it is not upon the subject of 
the biography that the story is concen- 
trated, but now upon Henry III., now 
upon De Montfort. Nearly half the book 
must be read before it becomes in any sense 
biographical, and it is then that it first 
becomes interesting. Mr, Jenks’s writing is 
often clever, suggestive, and stimulating, 
and there is, of course, much in these pages 
which goes far to redeem the fault of inartistic 
grouping, of an ill-digested scheme. We have 
never seen the force of Edward’s Statute of 
Merchants, or the steps that led to the Quo 
Warranto proceedings, so well described in a 
few words. But though the too-short chapter 
‘The English Justinian’ is the best, some of 
its verdicts excite mistrust. Theories are 
boldly started that may do well enough to 
rouse a sleepy class, but will not stand the 
cold light of print. Thus the novel doctrine 
is laid down that the statute De Donis Con- 
ditionalibus was passed in the teeth of royal 
opposition, for Edward could have had no lot 
or part in strengthening a system of entails. 
To establish this requires two unwarrantable 
assumptions. We have no evidence of the 
king’s disapprobation, and we can have no 
evidence that he foresaw how the statute 
would work. Mr. Jenks enlarges on the mis- 
chievous influence of the statute, as if it con- 





tained clauses to cancel the heir’s liability for 
debts encumbering the estate, and clauses to 
save entailed estates from the penalties of an 
attainder. But what we know now Edward 
did not know; far more likely is it that 
the king, as the greatest of landlords, believed 
that it would operate in hisownfavour. Mr. 
Jenks tries to make things very simple and 
easy to remember: ‘‘ De Donis,’’ he says, is 
the price exacted by the feudal lords in 
return for the Statute of Acton Burnell. That 
may be simple, but isit true? And he is ever 
ready with some equally clear explanation 
that puts everything in a nutshell. But of 
the suggestions that look superficially inviting, 
some all too readily show themselves for the 
crudities they really are. We are told, for 
instance, that it accounts for the Statute of 
Merchants if we realize that the earliest 
debts were blood-fines, alternatives of cor- 
poral vengeance ; ‘‘ and thus it becomes clear 
why the merchant of the thirteenth century, 
especially the foreign merchant, was helpless 
in the hands of his debtors.’’ Proceed to 
exaggerate somewhat the nature of this 
helplessness, and then on this basis of loose 
reasoning and faulty fact you may rear the 
doctrine that ‘‘a patient study of the history 
of legal ideas removes all difficulties’; ‘‘it 
leaves the student wondering at the simpli- 
city of the explanation, so long sought in vain 
by the exalted methods of deductive specula- 
tion.’’ It does, indeed! Less grandiose, 
but equally inept, to our thinking, is the 
summary of the purpose of the Second Statute 
of Westminster; it is all simple; the 
clauses were in the ‘interests of sport,’’ the 
sport of the court-day. Tedious delays and 
long waits between the acts are disappointing 
to people who want to watch the performance, 
and all the statute’s elaborate technicalities 
are to secure better value to the audience for 
their money. Upon this thin flippancy the 
author does not hesitate to embroider, There 
is no sign of careful effort to trace out cause 
and effect, any slapdash suggestion will do. 
Surely it is straining a point to put down the 
resuscitation of the Corpus Juris Civilis tothe 


Crusades. Their broad back will bear many of 
the historian’s burdens, but not this. In work 
thus hastily put together sins of omission are 
to be expected, There is no mention of the more 
important of Edward I.’s revolutionary dealings 


with the scheme of national taxation. It was 
here that he gave a noteworthy proof of his in- 
tention to open up certain feudal backwaters. 
Mr. Jenks, of course, notices the signs of this 
policy where he deals with Quo Warranto 
writs and with the statute Quia Emptores, 
but we have never yet seen it sufficiently 
revealed from the point of view of finance. 
Here, even after a discussion of the events 
that led to the confirmation of charters, the 
reader is left to find out for himself what was 
the importance of that confirmation. We hear, 
of course, a good deal of Edward’s motto 
‘¢Pactum serva,’’ but there is no hint that he 
would stoop to accept the Papal remission of 
inconvenient promises. Mr. Jenks’s hero 
would be none the less heroic if we were 
allowed to see more of his human frailty. 
The numerous errors of detail argue through- 
out haste and want of care. It is not known 
that William I. withdrew ecclesiastical 
causes from the secular courts before Hilde- 
brand became Pope. The references to the 
early history of London are particularly 
faulty. Mr. Round’s repeated and resound- 
ing warnings go unheard, and for London’s 
first mayor is here offered a certain ‘‘ Richard ”’ 
fitz Aylwin, Richard I. having granted the 
Londoners, ‘‘at his coronation,’ leave to 
‘‘elect’’ a mayor and sheriffs. Before this 
new and original ‘‘ Richard’’ came to power, 
we learn that there was a ‘‘king’s bailiff 
and bishop’s portreeve,’’ equally new and 
original. The attempts at genealogy are 
not happy ; the crowning genealogical offence 
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is that the Geraldines are unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be ‘* Gherardini.’’ A mistake 
which argues little realization of Welsh history 
and geographyis the conversion of Maud’s castle 
into Mold. After that it is not surprising to 
find that Queen Eleanor dies at the unknown 
‘‘Hardby,’’ near Lincoln. Mr. Jenks should 
not write ‘almost, if not equally, as great,’’ 
and should make up his mind whether he will 
address a learned or a popular audience. 
Here we have Grosseteste’s familiar surname 
steadily translated Greathead for the ignorant, 
but Malcolm “‘ Ceanmore’’ stands in its native 
obscurity: haply its meaning is less generally 
familiar. The book is freely sprinkled with 
illustrations, which are well executed, but too 
many have no connexion with Edward or his 
times. There is so much to admire in Mr. 
Jenks’s earlier work that it is impossible to 
restrain a feeling of impatience when we get 
from him what is inferior. 

Henry V., by C. L. Kingsford (Putnam), is 
another welcome addition to the ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations.”’ It is, we are told, an expansion 
of Mr. Kingsford’s article on Henry V. in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ worked 
out after a restudy of the original material. 
The exigencies of severe compression and the 
flowerless style necessitated by the dictionary 
forced many of the writers of its longer articles 
to work in chains. The present book is one 
of the numerous instances of those authors 
availing themselves of a later chance to say 
what they have to say at more adequate length 
and under less rigorous restrictions. Mr. 
Kingsford has certainly taken full advantage 
of his opportunity, and has written an eminently 
scholarly, intelligent, and well-ordered life of 
the victor of Agincourt. Perhaps the only 
fault that we feel disposed to find with him 
is that he has not cut himself free enough 
from his earlier bondage, so that, though 
excellent as a piece of scholarship, this book 
has not always the breadth of outline and 
treatment, the subordination of details to 
the emphasis of a few leading ideas, and the 
cunning in knowing what not to say, which are 
perhaps necessary to fulfil with any complete- 
ness the mission of a popular work. Mr. Kings- 
ford’s style, clear and lucid as it is, is rather 
too stiff and subdued to make the whole 
volume very attractive to the careless reader. 
But there are large parts which should easily 
carry the most incurious along with them, 
and among these we may specially mention 
the account of the organization, equipment, 
and methods of an English army in the days 
of Henry’s great victories, and the lucid 
explanation of the political forces that com- 
bined with ecclesiastical motives in influen- 
cing the fathers at Constance. In descriptions 
of these types Mr. Kingsford seems to us to 
have been much more conspicuously successful 
than in his sketches of character. But it may 
also be the fault of that somewhat priggish, 
but most excellent of medizeval heroes that 
his biographer finds it not very easy 
always to clothe him with flesh and blood. 
The illustrations are numerous and for the 
most part good and appropriate. They stand 
in fairly close relation to the text, and are 
made more useful for consultation by the 
careful descriptive catalogue of them. The 
maps are more unequal. There is a map of 
Northern France, which is more like an old- 
fashioned ‘‘ map of France in provinces ’’ than 
an historical fifteenth-century map. The map 
of Wales is not only useless in its vagueness, 
but misleading in its inaccuracy. Fortunately 
the military maps are of higher quality and 
really serviceable. The list of authorities 
is complete and valuable, and the text 
shows that Mr. Kingsford has really used 
them. We miss, however, a reference to 
Mr. Wylie’s ‘ Ford Lectures’ on the Council 
of Constance. The book is very accurate, 
though there are a few doubtful things, due to 
the fact that Mr. Kingsford follows too closely 





the mendacious apologies for Richard II. 
written by his French partisans. For instance, 
he tells us from Creton that Richard dubbed 
the young Henry knight in Ireland in 1399, and 
later that his father knighted him before his 
coronation, ‘‘ in apparent disregard of his pre- 
vious knighting by Richard.’’ An easier ex- 
planation would have been that Creton’s state- 
ment on this small point, as in many more vital 
matters, is not trustworthy, and that it is 
pretty certain the Irish ceremony never took 
place. On another small point we are not 
quite clear that Mr. Kingsford is right. A 
‘*herse ’’ of archers may very likely have been 
a “‘ triangular wedge-shaped formation.’’ But 
we do not think that the well-known descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘herse’’ by Sir John Smith is 
compatible with this view. Smith’s ‘‘ herse’’ 
is apparently a rectangular formation, a thin, 
shallow, extended line, not more than seven or 
eight deep. Yet Mr. Kingsford quotes Smith 
as if he elucidated instead of confounding his 
own previous explanation. However, such 
points as these are mere matters of opinion. 
On questions of substantial accuracy it would 
be hard to pick holes in this scholarly narra- 
tive. 

A Short History of England. By Katharine 
Coman and Elizabeth Kendall. (New York, the 
Maemillan Company.)— Another! If supply 
indicates demand, the craving for history in 
schools must be surprising. This book is sen- 
sible, well written, and well informed. The illus- 
trations are well chosen. The maps are good. 
It is not overloaded with details; it is not 
too difficult for schools. In a word, it is 
admirable—and superfluous. Why cannot some 
of the energy shown in the production of in- 
numerable school- books be turned to the 
unexplored paths of history? There are 
plenty of them. 

Henry VIII., by F. Darwin Swift (privately 
printed), is a well-arranged set of ‘‘ coaching’’ 
notes. The information is accurate, authorities 
are plentifully cited in the notes, and the 
writer gives a very fair conspe¢tus of the com- 
plications of domestic and international pro- 
blems, on which the yet more complicated 
ecclesiastical question had so potent an in- 
fluence. But it is not clear that this sort of 
thing, even well done, is an advantage ; it is 
far better for students or teachers to do such 
an abstract badly for themselves than to make 
use of notes like these, excellent though they 
are. 








OMARIAN LITERATURE. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayydém. Edited, 
with an English Verse Translation, by E. H. 
Whinfield. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Quatrains from Omar Khayyim. Done into 
English by }. York Powell. (Oxford, H. W. 
Bell.) 

WHEN Mr. Whinfield’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ was 

first published in 1883 it was at once recog- 

nized as a sound and scholarly performance, 
and it still ranks as the best of the few books 
about Omar which can be called authoritative. 

The editor is qualified for his task by a 

thorough knowledge of the Persian language 

and literature, and especially of the mysticism 
which has exercised so remarkable an influ- 
ence on poetical thought and expression. He 
has also a great deal of shrewd common sense. 
Consequently his account of Omar, whether 
it be wholly true or not, is at all events 
nearer the truth than any estimate founded 
on the belief that a man’s writings, inter- 
preted by themselves, form a complete index 
to his character. Mr. Whinfield’s translation 


in verse, though unpretentious and not pro- 
fessing to be inspired, follows the original 
closely, and gives a fair notion of Omar’s 
terse simplicity. Its somewhat prosaic quality, 
perhaps, does him less injustice than readers 
of FitzGerald might imagine. Omar is a poet, 
of course, but in this respect alone we should 


put him below Martial, who morally is unfit 
to be mentioned in the same breath with 
him. 

The introduction, which has been enlarged 
and partly rewritten, begins with a biography 
embodying the discoveries of Profs. Browne 
and Schukovski. These add nothing to the 
bare facts already known about Omar’s life, 
but afford some evidence as to his reputation 
among the men of his time. We miss the 
story of the three school-friends—another 
agreeable fiction overthrown! The sections 
dealing with the text and translation remain 
pretty much as they were. We should like to 
quote Mr. Whinfield’s excellent observations 
on the latter subject, which are supported by 
the authority of Dr. Johnson and the practice 
of the best English translators since Dryden. 
The fourth section is entirely new. It treats 
of Omar's intellectual antecedents, and under 
the heads of ‘Sacred Law,’ ‘ Philosophy,’ 
‘Mysticism,’ and ‘ Poetry’ supplies a lucid 
sketch of ‘‘ the ideas and sentiments which 
were fermenting in the minds of his contempo- 
raries.’’ We commend to Omarians this résumé 
of the sources whence Omar drew the stuff 
and embroidery of his ‘ Rubi‘iyit.’ Brief as 
it is, it points out the only way to full appre- 
ciation and understanding. 

As regards the text, Mr. Whinfield has cor- 
rected his first edition in several places, and 
there is little room for further improvement, 
A few points may be taken, however. The 
note on p. 9 is unsatisfactory. Yazdénri is 
surely a dative, and we cannot accept the 
explanation of ghuldm as meaning “ child’”’ 
instead of ‘‘slave,’’ though it does not ma- 
terially affect the sense. Should not bid in 
the last line of No. 23 be jy? Inu dn (No. 27) 
refers to the world of phenomena. Dar khdna 
khazidi (No. 50, last line) is contrasted with 
the ‘‘running to and fro’’ of the previous 
verse, and means ‘‘ you crept into your house’”’ 
—i.e., stayed at home. The lines (No. 109)— 

I said, ‘** Alif is enough, say nothing more ; 

If any one iz at home, a single letter suffices,” 
almost certainly allude to the Persian impera- 
tive meaning ‘‘ come,’’ or ‘‘ come in,’’ which is 
simply the long vowel d. That one letter, 
spoken from within the house, constitutes an 
invitation to enter. For kam (No. 160) read 
gum, and translate ‘‘ scatter my dust.’ 
Other readings indicated by the rhyme are 
ghor = mukhannas (No. 198, first line); mighir, 
for mi‘dd (No. 234), although the dictionaries 
do not acknowledge this form; and pird- 
mani for pirdhani, which occurs twice in the 
last line of No. 298. Bakahna’i namad (No. 220) 
makes good metre and better sense than the 
reading adopted. 

We offer these suggestions to Mr. Whinfield 
in a spirit of gratitude for the benefit which, in 
common with many students of Persian, we 
have received from his admirable editions of 
the ‘ Ruba‘iyat’ and the ‘ Gulshani Raz,’ and 
his most useful abstract of the ‘ Masnavi.’ 
Thanks largely to his labour we now have 4 
trustworthy text of Omar—or, to be accurate, 
of a portion of the poetry ascribed to Omar— 
which may serve as a basis for criticism, and 
will doubtless admit of emendation here and 
there. 

Prof. York Powell’s booklet includes twenty- 
four quatrains ‘‘ turned into English on the 
familiar model from M. Nicholas and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s versions, for the pleasure 
of a friend.’’ The renderings are graceful, 
and the verse, if it halts a little, never loses 
its dignity. We have read the prefatory note 
with interest as giving the personal impres- 
sions of an accomplished scholar; but after 
looking carefully at the picture labelled 
‘Omar Khayyam’ we cannot help asking, ‘‘ Is 
he an Englishman? ”’ 
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FRENCH MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Madame de Motteville. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Illus- 
trated. 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Journal and Memoirs of the Marquis d’ Argenson. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

The Sufferings of the Royal Family during the 
Revolution in France. Deduced princi- 
pally from Accounts by Eye - witnesses. 
(Smithers, Hampden & Co.) 

We may still say, as Sainte-Beuve said more 

than fifty years ago in the same connexion, 

that this is a highly retrospective age. There 
is no end to the republication of those memoirs 
and journals and autobiographies which afford 
direct and more or less vivid glimpses into the 
past. The great French critic thought that 
the appetite for these remnants of the past 
became more eager in proportion as industrial 
activity and scientific invention advanced 
towards the new and the unknown. No doubt 
the two tastes are one another’s complement ; 

we see an ingenious writer like Mr. H. G. 

Wells relieve the strain of dipping into the 

future by running back to have a simultaneous 

peep at our prehistoric ancestors. So a brief 
excursion into the past may very naturally 
refresh the mind which is a little overstrained 
by the effort of keeping up with the heated 
rush of discovery—‘‘ Whirr! whirr! all by 
wheels! Whizz! whizz! all by steam!’’ as 
the Turkish pasha summed it up to Kinglake 

—or with the still more feverish march of high 

politics, 

To ken what French mischief was brewin’, 
Or what the drumlie Dutch were doin’; 


Or how the collieshangie works 

Atween the Russians and the Turks. 
It is as natura] as the desire to get out of 
London in August. And there is no easier or 
more delightful way of thus escaping to the 
past than by way of one of those volumes of 
personal memoirs in which the literature of 
France is particularly rich. In quality, in- 
deed, we need not be afraid to contest the 
palm. Pepys alone would place us easily first 
—there is nothing in French to be compared 
to that delightful gossip, even if we were more 
certain than we are of the veracity of Casa- 
nova. Madame d’Arblay and Scott and Gre- 
ville, in their several kinds, are well able to 
hold their own with any foreigners. But in 
quantity the French easily beat us. We have 
no series like those of Petitot and Barri¢ére— 
perhaps one of the publishers who are always 
looking out, like the Athenians, for something 
new might consider the possibility of under- 
taking such a work, on the French lines of 
handy size, moderate price, and scholarly 
editing—and so it is natural that we should 
borrow at times from our neighbours for the 
use of those who hold with Johnson and Sainte- 
Beuve that biographical literature is the best 
of all reading. 

Miss Wormeley, whose excellent version of 
the ‘Comédie Humaine’ and life of Balzac 
give her a high claim to consideration, has 
done further service to the reading world in 
this country and in her native States by pro- 
ducing very readable translations of two of 
the less - known French memoir - writers. 
Madame de Motteville’s book is still the best 
authority on the life and character of Anne 
of Austria, who figures so largely in the 
Musketeer cycle that even the least his- 
torically minded of readers must desire to 
know how far the great Dumas adhered to his- 
torical truth in his portrait of Louis XIV.'s 
mother. By judicious abridgment, confined to 
the parts of Madame de Motteville’s work 
which were based on second-hand information, 
Miss Wormeley has brought the book within 
reasonable compass, and her edition, which is 
illustrated with contemporary portraits, may 
be heartily recommended to the English or 
American reader in search of an agreeable 








holiday companion. Madame de Motteville 
was a woman of parts beyond those commonly 
allotted to the waiting-women of queens. As 
Sainte-Beuve says in that ‘ Causerie du Lundi’ 
which Miss Wormeley has wisely chosen as 
an introduction to her handsome volumes, 
Madame de Motteville possessed ‘‘ that wise 
and reasonable mind which saw very closely 
the things of her day, and estimated and 
described them in such perfect proportion and 
with an accuracy so agreeable.’’ The first 
paragraph of her own preface is so applicable 
to the present day—showing that Tennyson 
hit upon no novel truth when he spoke of 
‘‘ that fierce light which beats upon a throne’’— 
that we may extract it here, both for its own 
sake and as a specimen of the translator’s 
style :— 

“ Kings are not only exposed to the eyes but to 
the judgment of all the world; very often their 
judgments are good or bad according only to the 
different sentiments of those who judge them by 
their passions. They have the misfortune to be 
censured with severity for things about which they 
might be blamed, but no one has the kindness to 
defend them for other things which might justly 
obtain some excuse. All who approach them praise 
them in their presence through base self-interest, in 
order to please them; but each man, with sham 
virtue, joins in judging them severely when absent. 
Moreover, their intentions and their sentiments 
being unknown and their actions public, it often 
happens that, without wronging equity, they may 
be accused of faults which they never intended to 
commit, but of which they are nevertheless guilty, 
because they have been deceived, either by them- 
selves, for want of knowledge, or by their ministers, 
who, slaves to ambition, never tell them the truth.” 

Miss Wormeley, it will be seen, hardly does 
justice to the easy but dignified and flowing 
narrative of Madame de Motteville, but her 
version is usually accurate and fairly pleasant 
to read. The book itself needs no commenda- 
tion. What can offer more entertainment and 
instruction than a work in which the two 
great cardinals, Richelieu and Mazarin, and 
the young Louis XIV. play the principal 
parts? The author’s point of view lends 
piquaney to her faithful narrative. ‘I 
thought only,’’ she says, ‘‘of amusing myself 
with what I saw, as at a fine comedy played 
before my eyes in which I had no interest.”’ 
The intrigues of the Fronde and the seedtime 
which produced the harvest of the Grand 
Siécle furnish the material of a most fascinat- 
ing work. 

In the other two books that lie before us we 
see another seedtime and a sadder harvest. 
The journal and memoirs of D’Argenson—the 
elder brother of Louis XV.’s famous Minister 
of War—set before us the growth of those 
miseries and oppressions which led to the fall 
of the old rule; and the compilation which 
describes the sufferings of Louis XVI. and his 
family shows the expiation of these evils by 
the successors of Hugh Capet. D’Argenson, 
whose memoirs are here translated by Miss 
Wormeley from the “Edition Définitive’’ which 
Rathery published in 1859, was a man of singular 
talents and of an honesty rare among public 
men in his time. He jotted down everything 
that occurred to him as worthy of note during 
the forty years in which he watched the 
development of affairs at close quarters, and 
the book which has been made from his detached 
pages is a work of unusual interest, on which 
Taine and other historians of the Ancien 
Régime have drawn largely. There are few 
more instructive periods of history. What can 
be more striking, for instance, than Louis XV.’s 
plaintive remark, when he had been scratched 
by the dagger of Damiens, ‘‘ Why should any 
one want to kill me? I have harmed no one! ’’ 
If he had asked his Foreign Minister he might 
have learnt a useful truth. Here is a typical 
extract, dated 1739 :— 

“ Within the kingdom things are going in a manner 
to make one tremble; no morality, selfish interests 
everywhere ; hypocrisy and the zeal of the violent 
bullists torment the poor subjects of the king and 
honest men ; they are driving us to a schism through 





the decrepitude of the cardinal, who is the dupe o 


all the villainous priests who surround him. In the 
a men are dying of hunger or eating grass ; 

read costs five sous a pound in the Vendémois, and 
three sous in Paris, and these prices will increase in 
the spring. What reasons to make the king weary 
of his present ministry !” 

Meanwhile, Louis the Well-beloved amused 
himself in the Pare aux Cerfs, and ex- 
plained to those who wished him to inter- 
fere that he had really nothing to do with the 
Government—that it would be bad taste to 
wish to attend to State matters, which were 
in the hands of other persons. ‘ L’Etat c’est 
moi ’’—a bad rule—had given place to ‘‘ Aprés 
moi le déluge’’—a worse one; and D’Argen- 
son shows very clearly how the flood was 
rising. In the ‘Sufferings of the Royal 
Family’ we see the bursting of the dams. 
This is a reprint of a compilation from the 
memoirs of Hue, Cléry, Edgeworth, and the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, which was published 
in 1817, with one or two additions, of which 
the most important is a long letter, describing 
the queen’s execution, which appeared in the 
Times for November 8th, 1793. The book, of 
course, has little value as an authority, but it 
is interesting and pathetic. It is amusing to 
see the notion of historical evidence implied 
in the editor’s note on the execution of 
Louis XVI. The fact that Edgeworth did not 
remember his alleged last words to the king, 
“Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!”’ is, 
according to this editor, ‘‘ the best proof that 
they were spoken from the impulse of the 
moment.’’ In his entertaining essay on ‘The 
Pearls and Mock Pearls of History ’ Abraham 
Hayward tells us that 
“the Abbé Edgeworth frankly avowed to Lord 
Holland, who questioned him on the subject, that he 
had no recollection of having said it. It was in- 
vented for him, on the evening of the execution, 
by the editor of a newspaper.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Dr. THEAL, who has done so much for the 
elucidation of South African history, pub- 
lishes a new book, on somewhat different lines 
from those of his earlier works, under the title 
of Progress of South Africa in the Century 
(Chambers). This is virtually a h’story of 
Africa south of the Zambesi from 1795 to 
1899, for the author has very sensibly taken 
the first English occupation of the Cape and 
the outbreak of the recent Boer war as his 
starting and closing points. The book is 
marked by his well-known qualities of 
thoroughness and impartiality, for we cannot 
agree with those extreme “ loyalists’? who 
accuse Dr. Theal of perverting history in 
order to present British policy in an unfavour- 
able light. The melancholy truth is that we 
made many bad blunders in South Africa, from 
the executions at Slagtersnek to the Jameson 
Raid, and the historian has no excuse for 
ignoring them or even for slurring them over, 
whatever the political pamphleteer may feel 
himself called upon to do. In the preface to 
this book Dr. Theal declares that his sym- 
pathies are all on the British side—‘‘ As a 
Canadian of Loyalist descent, I naturally wish 
to see the extension and solidification of the 
Empire where that can take place without 
wrong or injustice to others ’’—but adds that 
he has endeavoured not tolet that feeling bias 
his work, and that, ‘‘as far as human power 
goes, it is absolutely free of partisan spirit.’’ 
Speaking from our own independent study of 
South African history, wedo not see, and have 
never seen, reason to discredit this profession. 
Dr. Theal is certainly not an apologist for the 
British, and equally not for the Boers; he 
writes always as an historian, to whom the 
discovery of truth is of more importance than 
the glorification of one set of politicians or the 
condemnation of another. Sometimes of course, 
like other historians, he makes mistakes, oris led 
away by too great reliance on a single docu- 
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ment; but such instances are as rare in his 
work as in that of any recent historian whom 
we can Call to mind. Certainly there is no 
writer on the whole history of South Africa 
who can for a moment be compared with him 
in authority or in learning. The book now 
before us, though it contains little that is 
new, is worthy of its author’s reputation, and 
presents the history of South Africa under 
British rule in a complete and satisfactory 
manner. It is a pity, however, that all the 
financial statements should be presented solely 
in terms of American currency. The narra- 
tive of the last few years, though necessarily 
superficial, is lucid and impartial. Dr. Theal 
is equally severe on the late Transvaal Presi- 
dent’s lack of ‘‘ wisdom and prudence’’ and 
on the ‘‘ almost inconceivable rashness ’’ of Dr. 
Jameson. His account of the demoralization 
of the Transvaal Boers by the gold discoveries 
is well put, and the honest student of affairs 
will have little difficulty in understanding the 
mental attitude which prompts the remark 
that ‘‘ the writer of this volume has no hesita- 
tion in saying that good would it have been 
for South Africa if there were not a particle of 
gold in her bosom.’’ The concluding chapter, 
which presents a brief statistical account of 
South Africa in 1899, affords an interesting 
comparison with thestate of the country at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, and adds 
point to Dr. Theal’s concluding remarks, with 
whose spirit every reader will sympathize :— 

“South Africa is the land of good hope. Every 
notable advance that it has made has been preceded 
by a period of deep depression. God grant that the 
present—the greatest trouble it has ever known— 
may be followed by the perfect reconciliation of the 
two kindred peoples who occupy its soil, by which 
alone it can attain the highest point of happiness 
and prosperity.” 

In The Story of Westminster Abbey (Nisbet & 
Co.) Miss Brooke-Hunt has carried out the 
happy idea of writing about the Abbey not 
merely for the children of the mother country, 
but alsc for those boys and girls of the 
empire whose homes are beyond the sea, that 
their minds may be properly imbued with the 
greatness and significance of the building and 
its monuments until such time as they are 
privileged to visit them in person. And, on the 
whole, she has succeeded well in a task which, 
owing to the wealth of material and the vast 
period of history to be covered in a compara- 
tively short space, can have been no light 
one. The author has divided her book into two 
parts, of which the first, dealing with the 
gradual growth of the fabric under the different 
sovereigns who have ruled over Great Britain 
from the earliest Saxon times to our own, 
is decidedly of the greater interest. The 
second part, devoted to an account of 
the poets, musicians (amongst whom Jenny 
Lind does not appear), statesmen, soldiers, 
men of science, and others who have been 
buried or have had monuments raised to 
their memory in the Abbey, is rather sugges- 
tive of a biographical dictionary, in which the 
biographies are curiously unequal, and there is 
some confusion in arrangement. Miss Brooke- 
Hunt has a slight tendency to moralize, and her 
style is consequently better suited to children 
than to their elders, but she is sometimes 
inclined to forget the youth of her readers and 
to provide them with information above their 
full comprehension. She has, however, enriched 
her pages with delightful anecdotes, culled from 
ancient authorities, and so unimportant are her 
inaccuracies that the critic scarcely needs to be 
disarmed by the author’s statement in her intro- 
duction that the book ‘does not aspire to be 
technical, exhaustive, or very erudite.” It is 
illustrated with excellent photographs. 


Some Impressions of Oxford, by Paul 


Bourget, English version by M. C. Warrilow, 
with drawings by Edmund H. New (H. W. 
Bell), is a translation of that portion of M. 
Paul Bourget’s ‘ Etudes et Portraits,’ published 


in 1889, which describes his sojourn of two 
months in Oxford. The ‘Impressions’ are con- 
veyed in a series of letters to a Paris friend, 
and they doubtless enabled him to form a very 
good idea of life in the English University 
town, though M. Bourget is perhaps too prone 
to find the Quartier Latin there. He is never 
so happy as when he is dreaming, and the 
happiest of his dreams is the one in which he 
fancies himself fellow of a college. The illus- 
trations are decorative, but the artist, without 
having the same excuse, has imitated the 
inaccuracy of detail which in a talented and 
cultivated foreigner, writing with kindly faith- 
fulness to the spirit of his subject, is easily 
and rightly condoned. M. Bourget, for 
example, represents ‘‘Old Exeter’’ as “still 
facing Lincoln’’; but that is no reason why 
Mr. New should show us Tom Tower standing 
at the end of the ‘‘Corn.’’ The colour-scheme 
of the cover is neither appropriate nor beauti- 
ful. Mr. Warrilow has done his work well on 
the whole, but ‘‘ Lesbie,’’ ‘‘ orateur public,”’ 
and ‘* Atalante to Calydon”’ are out of place 
in an English translation, and ‘‘ salle de lec- 
ture’’ does not mean a lecture-room. 


Tudor and Stuart Love Songs. Collected by 
J. Potter Briscoe. (Gay & Bird.)—Numerous 
as are the English anthologies, no lover of 
poetry is likely to quarrel with the present. 
So far as concerns the poems of Tudor and Stuart 
times an editor can scarcely go wrong: the 
harvest is overflowing, and he may reap or 
glean at leisure and at hazard. Our only com- 
plaint is that with so much at hand he has 
included so little. Two or three volumes the 
same size as this might be filled with poems on 
the same subject every whit as beautiful and 
as worthy of preservation as those here 
given. Restraining ourselves strictly within 
the period defined, we ask, Why have we not 
a single poem from the ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella’ of Sidney? Where is the ‘‘ Hear, ye 
ladies that despise,” from the ‘ Valentinian ’ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, one of the finest 
love lyrics of the Tudor or Stuart drama? 
Why have we no line from Wither’s ‘Fair 
Virtue, the Mistress of Philarete’? Why is 
there no word of Andrew Marvell? and why, 
O why, is there no mention of Mrs. Behn’s 
exquisite “ Love in fantastic triumph sate”? The 
natural answer to all these queries is that the 
space at disposal is limited ; but surely Marvell 
as a love poet is more considerable than Motteux, 
and Mrs. Behn’s solitary lyric is immeasurably 
superior to anything quoted or quotable of 
John Hughes, George Farquhar, Thomas 
Parnell, or even Isaac Watts. ‘The real reason, 
it is to be feared, is that selections are made 
from selections, and rarely or never from the 
works of the poets. Consequently the same 
poems are repeated, we will not say in such 
a case ad nauseam, but with a somewhat 
‘‘damnable iteration.” With all its limita- 
tions Mr. Briscoe’s book is a treasure-bag into 
which one may dip with the certainty of 
drawing a prize. It is also charmingly got up, 
and its print, its rubrication, its illustrations, 
and its cover, no less than its literary contents, 
render it a book for Beauty’s bower, supposing 
Beauty to have time to read praises of her 
charms in the abstract. One thing in Mr. Bris- 
coe’s introduction causes us a little perplexity. 
After saying with truth that England during 
the reign of “ Good Queen Bess ” was full ofsong, 
and accounting very reasonably for the outburst 
of poetry due to the introduction by travelled 
courtiers of sonnets of the Petrarchan type into 
English, he makes the somewhat astounding 
statement that, ‘‘ of the writers of love verses, 
William Watson occupied a very high, probably 
the highest, position during the time of Eliza- 
beth.” Not only is no poet of the name quoted 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ in 
Ritson’s ‘ Biographia Poetica,’ in Warton’s 
‘History of English Poetry,’ or in other 





works of standard authority, but also no 


mention of him other than this on the first 
page of text is found in Mr. Briscoe’s volume, 

e are thus driven to one of three conclusions: 
there is a misprint of a singularly agegravat. 
ing nature for the editor, or Mr. Briscoe has 
confused in his memory a poet of the twentieth 
century with one of the sixteenth, or, again, he 
has written William Watson while meaning 
Thomas. Thomas Watson’s ‘‘ExatoyraGia, or 
Passionate Century of Love,’ is a famous 
collection of so-called sonnets of much merit 
and extreme rarity. Of him Thomas Heywood 
in his ‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels’ said, 
in words that his biographers seem to have 
missed, that he 

wrote 

Abie to make Apollo’s self to dote 

Vpon his Muse.—Lib. iv. p. 206, ed. 1635, 
Of him, moreover, in the present compilation, 
Mr. Briscoe quotes (p. 34) a favourable speci- 
men. We remember ourselves copying out 
Thomas Watson’s poems when they were inac- 
cessible in print. He is a poet, but does not 
occupy the highest position in the ‘times of 
Elizabeth’; he is scarcely higher than Henry 
Constable, from whom Mr. Briscoe quotes, or 
Bartholomew Griffin, whose ‘ Fidessa’ he leaves 
unnoticed. 

Mr, H. W. Bett has printed a booklet con- 
taining an excellent little paper on University 
Magazines, by Mr. H. C. Marillier, who has 
evidently a wide knowledge of the subject. In 
two or three points he is open to correction, 
but these are not of sufficient general interest 
to mention here. The bibliography is most 
painstaking. 

A speciAL Imperialissue of John Bull, anew 
humorous paper, has been sent to us. Mr. 
Harry Furniss has made an effective picture 
of John Bull for the cover, though details of 
contents and contributors occupy overmuch 
space. The ‘‘ forewords ”’ claim a cosmopolitan 
catholicity as a distinctive note. The double- 
page cartoon is not quite a success, but the 
other pictures are distinctly good, and the 
whole is very cheap for a penny. We notice 
some excellent fooling in Latin verse by Mr. 
A. D. Godley, admire the courage which 
printed it, and hope it may be appreciated. 


We have on our table A Hero of Donegal: 
Dr. William Smyth, by F. D. How (Isbister), 
—The Cathedral Church of Manchester, by the 
Rey. T. Perkins (Bell),—A Laboratory Manual 
of Physics for use in High Schools, by H. Crew 
and R. R. Tatnall (Macmillan),—Social Life in 
England, by J. Finnemore, Vol. I. (Black),— 
The Antigone of Sophokles, with Introduction 
and Notes, by M. A. Bayfield (Maemillan),— 
Crowned to Serve, by C. Bullock (‘Home 
Words’ Office),—Philosophy and Life, and 
other Essays, by J. H. Muirhead (Sonnen- 
schein), — The Silver Gate, by C. Forestier- 
Walker (Greening), — Under the Dome, by 
A. F. Winnington Ingram, D.D. (Wells 
Gardner),—Constructive Congregational Ideals, 
edited by D. Macfadyen (Allenson),—Occa- 
sional Papers, by the late Rev. G. S. Reaney 
(S.P.C.K.),—and Scenes and Studies in the 
Ministry of owr Lord, by the Rev. J. H.- 
Rigg, D.D. (Kelly). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. ' 

Dant (C. H.), Distinguished Churchmen and Phases | of 
Church Work, 8vo, 7/6 net. : 
Hutton (B.), Studies in the Lives of the Saints, 3/6 net. 
Martin (G. C.), Great Mottoes with Great Lessons, 3/6 
Law. 
Minton-Senhouse (R. M.), Workman’s Compensation Cases, 
Vols 1, 2, and 3in1 vol., 8vo, 17/6 
Salmond (J. W.), Jurisprudence, 8vo, 18, net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. ai 
A. B.), Imperial and Royal Coronation, 2/6 net. 
Sever erty F.), Henry VIII., roy. 4to, sewed, 63/ net; 
Edition on Japanese Paper, with Duplicate Set of the 
Plates, 160/ net. 
Poetry and Drama, 





E.), Bacon and Shakespeare, 8vo, 10/6 net; Francis 
— our Shakespeare, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
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Philosophy. 
Proudhon (P. J.), What is Property ? cr. 8vo, 3,6 
History and Biography. 
Brenan (G.), A History of the House of Percy, 2 vols. 42/ net. 
Brown (W. G.), The Lower South in American History, 6/ 
Copinger (W. A.), History of the Parish of Buxhall in the 
County of Suffolk, 4to, 42/ net. 
Walker (A. H.), A Primer of Greek Constitutional History, 
12mo, 3/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Guide to Italy, 12mo, 10/ net. ‘ 
Harper (C. G.), Cycle Rides round London, 8vo, 6/ 
Johnston (Sir H.), The Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols. 42/ net. 
Philology. 
Gray (L. H.), Indo-Uranian Phonology, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Science. 
Kerr (G. L.), Elementary Coal-Mining, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Miall (L. C.), Injurious and Useful Insects, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sandys (E.) and Van Dyke (T. S.), Upland Game Birds, 
8vo, 8/6 net. 
West (S.), Diseases of the Organs of Respiration, 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo, 36/ net. 
Woodburn (W. D.), Notes on Medicine for Medical and 
Dental Students, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Blake (B. C.), At the Change of the Moon, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Fife (D.), And I Knew it Not, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Hamilton (C.), Indiscretions, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Shadwell (A.), Drink, Temperance, and Legislation, 5/ net. 
Street (GQ. S.), A Book of Essays, cr. 8vo, 6, 
Twain (Mark), A Double-Barrelled Detective Story, 3/6 
Wilmans (H.), Limitless Man, 8vo, 4/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bonnard (L.), Notions Elémentaires d’Archéologie Monu- 
mentale, 3fr. 50. 
Poetry. 


Noailles (Comtesse M. de), L’Ombre des Jours, 3fr. £0. 
Vérola (P.), Mosé, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Barbey-Boissier (C.), La Comtesse Agénor de Ga i 
Famille, 1813-94, 10fr. ” wasup 
Deschanel (P.), Quatre Ans de Présidence, 1893-1902, 3fr. 50. 
Guerre (La) de 1870-1: Part 7, Bataille de Froeschwiller, 


6fr. - 
Mélanges Paul Fabre: Etudes d’Histoire du Moyen Age, 


25fr. 
Moréas (J.), Le Voyage de Grace en 1897, 3fr. 50, 
General Literature. 
Juhellé(A.), L’Orgueil du Male, 3fr. 50. 
Leroux-Cesbron (C ), Autres Temps, 3fr. 50. 
Lichtenberger (A.), Rédemption, 3fr. 50, 
Samain (A.), Contes, 3fr. 50. 








LORD ACTON. 

ArTERr an illness of more than a year’s duration 
there closed last Thursday week at Tegernsee 
in Bavaria, the life of the man who, perhaps 
more than any other of his contemporaries, 
was a testimony to the essential greatness 
of the true scholar. For no one who came 
in contact with Lord Acton could fail to be 
impressed by his personality, yet his actual 
record of achievement is slight, and of success 
in the world’s eye he had even less. It is for 
this reason that an estimate in this journal 
may afford a more adequate picture of the man 
than one which lays more stress on the political, 
or ecclesiastical, or practical aspects of his life, 
For these, it must be borne in mind, were not 
crowned with success, nor were they, except 
incidentally, the main objects of his activity. 
It is no exaggeration to claim for him, as for a 
man whom in some respects he resembled, the 
late Dr. Hort, the motto of a *‘life devoted to the 
service of truth,” and to see in this dominating 
tendency the key to a career in many ways in- 
explicable. Certainly in both cases it resulted 
in “ambitions forsworn,” while in Lord Acton’s 
the search for knowledge became so absorbing a 
passion that the desire to set it forth had largely 
decayed, and was perpetually thwarted by the 
wish to find fresh material. Yet it was this 
quality which gave his peculiar cachet to one 
who, whether as member of Parliament, or 
courtier, or ‘‘inopportunist,” or professor, 
or conversationalist, produced upon his con- 
temporaries a sense of greatness imperfectly 
understood and powers insufficiently mani- 
fested. We cannot here do more than refer to 
his work as editor of the Home and Foreign 
Review, or to his activity at the time of 
the Vatican Council. But his opposition to 

urialism, intense as it was, and as it remained 
after he had subsided from an ecclesiastical 
combatant into a professor at an undenomi- 
national and _ indifferentist university, was 
Inspired by nothing less than this love of truth 
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and hatred of every kind of tampering with the 
individual conscience, His lectures on modern 
history, grave and even dry as they might 
appear, were lit up by this burning detestation 
of lies and hypocrisy, and might, indeed, have 
been well named ‘‘anti-Machiavel.” Whether 
or no Lord Acton was right in supposing that 
the subtlest of all forms of Machiavellism was 
Ultramontanism, we may not inquire; but 
there can be little doubt in the mind of any 
one who heard him lecture or talk that he did 
think so. It was the same trait, the sense of 
the paramount importance of truth and the 
cardinal sin of stifling the individual sense of 
right or wrong, that made him so uncom- 
promising an enemy of Bismarck and so 
severe a critic of the ordinary successful 
statesman. He was never dazzled by greatness 
that was merely practical and had no moral 
basis, and his famous inaugural lecture was 
little more than an expansion of the maxim: 
“Judge intellect at its best and character at its 
worst.” It is not, in our opinion, open to dis- 
pute that it was this characteristic, even more 
than the wide range of his reading, that gave 
Lord Acton so deep an influence over Glad- 
stone. That Gladstone was particularly suc- 
cessful in applying his notions we do not 
assert, but it is not to be denied that he pas- 
sionately held them, and that, as appeared in the 
Don Pacifico case, they more than anything 
else divided him from so distinguished a repre- 
sentative of the other school as Palmerston. 
The inherent worth of humanity and the interest 
of mankind were the dominant thoughts of Lord 
Acton. And the gradual development of a 
more perfect morality and of methods of per- 
suasion as opposed to compulsion, of liberty, and 
especially intellectual liberty, as against the 
authority of force, was for him the main 
thread in history. His interest in historical 
and other studies, although in one sense unprac- 
tical, was yet never pedantic. The accumulation 
of facts and the accurate presentment of affairs 
were, indeed, necessary, and his amazing 
memory made him at home in the details 
of politics of many ages; but the facts of 
history to him were, as he said, ‘‘not a 
burden on the memory, but an illumination 
of the soul.” Although he set the highest 
store on impartiality, he never meant by it the 
lifeless accuracy of an annalist. His writings, 
whether published or not, if one day collected, 
as we hope they may be, will afford evidence 
that his conception of the course of history was 
eminently what is commonly known as a ‘‘ phi- 
losophy of history.” Nor, as a matter of fact, 
would it, if stated in a sentence, have greatly 
differed from the view of that philosopher who 
was as historical in thegross as he was the reverse 
in detail, that history is the record of the pro- 
gress of man toa rational freedom. It was the 
inner meaning of historical movements for which 
Acton was ever seeking, and in spite of his vast 
knowledge of outward facts there is evidence 
that what interested him most was the tracing 
of changes in men’s ideas, whether of religion or 
politics ; and he knew, too, better than most, 
how intimately political and religious changes 
have been connected. Yet he was at pains to 
know the outward as well as the inward facts, 
and, as his conversation showed, was an extra- 
ordinarily acute observer of little traits and 
unconsidered trifies that escape too frequently 
the notice of the ordinary man. For to him these 
things were evidence, and he dared not neglect 
them. Probably he was happiest in his later 
years. He had given up the hopeless struggle 
against Curialism ; nor is there, we believe, any 
reason to charge him with a failure to submit 
to the authority of the Church to which 
he belonged; it was the methods of Ultra- 
montanism and the promotion of religion by 
political power and intrigue that he condemned. 

That university which, to her shame, had 
rejected him in his youth, received him with 
open arms as a professor, and he was glad to 





find rest in a place of which, whatever its faults, 
the prevailing interests are intellectual and 
scientific. Its lectures caused him a vast deal 
of trouble—many wished that he had spent more 
time in other matters—but the result was not 
incommensurate. They were probably not alto- 
gether intelligible to the undergraduate, and 
not at all to the fashionable crowd who came 
to hear him as a morning amusement ; but to 
those qualified to appreciate them—and there 
were a good many—they were replete not 
merely with learning, but also wisdom, and were 
an inspiration to hear as he rolled out, in a deep, 
refined, and melodious voice, the condemnation 
of a Richelieu or a Cromwell, of a Robespierre 
or a Marat, or unravelled the complicated 
diplomacy of the eighteenth century. 

But, after all, lectures are the least important 
duty of a professor, and the work of Lord Acton 
at Cambridge will not stand or fall by them, 
brilliant as they were. It is hard to estimate 
it, for, like his conversation, it was elusive, and 
it was greater in what was left out than what 
was actually achieved. Many would be content 
to say he had done but little, and, save for the 
possession of so distinguished aname, Cambridge 
owed little to him. We do not agree with 
them. The actual output of Lord Acton was 
doubtless small ; but his influence on historical 
studies and on Cambridge in general was out of 
all proportion to this. We may summarize it 
as follows :— 

(1) He represented to a world not altogether 
sympathetic the worth and dignity of historical 
studies. He showed their real importance for 
a right understanding of the destiny of man, 
however regarded. He demonstrated also in 
his own person that history was not at once 
the Cinderella of the sciences and the playmate 
of the arts, below scientific inquiry as a means 
of training the mind to exact thought, and 
behind classical studies as an instrument of 
culture ; but that if properly and consistently 
pursued it was a mental gymnastic of the highest 
order, and agreat trainer in patience, sympathy, 
and refinement. He made history respectable. 

(2) His ideal of perfection and fastidious 
accuracy impressed and inspired those many 
teachers and lecturers with whom he was in con- 
tact. It may be that the comparative excel- 
lence of the work turned out by ordinary 
scholars is only attained through the impossible 
ideals of men such as Acton and Hort, in whose 
eyes work that is scamped or hurried is a crime, 
and epigrammatic exaggeration the worst of 
mistakes. 

(3) His vast erudition and even his library 
were at the disposal of any one who chose to 
ask him for assistance. He was never too busy 
to listen, never too bored to advise. He knew 
as well as most men the faults of youth, and had 
a very acute eye for the foibles of his fellows. 
Nothing, indeed, escaped him. But he was ready 
to spend time and attention on directing the 
reading or suggesting the investigations of any 
inquirer, however young or ill informed or con- 
ceited. He must often have been bored, but he 
rarely showed it ; and as his severest criticisms 
took generally the form of careful omissions of 
statements or a very elusive irony his victims 
were not always aware of his thoughts. 

(4) He impressed his views of the meaning of 
historical study upon Cambridge. Ina place 
a little given to mechanical methods it was a 
great gain (though in this, of course, Seeley was 
similar) to have as a distinguished teacher a 
man who, though he saw all the trees and 
couldnamethem, and tell their age,yet never lost 
sight of the wood ; who always preached that 
history had a purpose, and believed that mankind 
had a goal ; and for the like reason taught the 
inalienable authority of right in forming judg- 
ments. He would have nothing to do with the 
axioms that history can be reduced to bare 
annals, and that political relations are purely 
non-moral, and ‘“‘the right is to be judged 
by the result.” Some may disagree with him, 
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but the force with which he impressed these 
maxims is not likely to be devoid of effect. 

(5) He kept alive the standard of cosmopolitan 
erudition. There was nothing local or pro- 
vincial in his learning, and his notion of 
history escaped the prevailing taint of excessive 
insularity. His actual acquaintance with men 
and affairs, with scholars and statesmen alike, 
served to give point to his criticisms and to 
show that he was in one sense no less a man of 
the world than a scholar. 

A man of the world in one sense he was not. 
The practical task of ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History ’ was too great for him. Allthe general 
planning and mapping out and allotting of the 
parts he managed admirably; but with the 
arrangement of details he was from the first 
hopelessly overweighted. If any single cause 
can be said to have occasioned his fatal illness 
it was probably the work and worry of this 
book. 

We are sensible that this study is inade- 
quate, but, owing to considerations of time, it 
is impossible to make it better, or to give any 
impression of Lord Acton as a friend. Yet 
perhaps in this capacity his greatness showed 
itself most. For this appreciation will have 
failed of its object if it does not show that in 
the writer’s view Lord Acton was a great man. 
In such a life there is much that is pathetic. 
The hopeless perfection of ideals renders 
achievement so small that the world laughs, and 
points in preference to the superficial, or, at 
least, commonplace productions of minds far 
inferior. Yet he would not have had it otherwise. 
No meed of practical success allured him whose 
aim was ‘‘the mountain tops where is the throne 
of truth.” He was like Browning’s Grammarian 
in some ways, save that his studies were 
always pursued with a view to the interests of 
man ; for his work, like his conversation, was 
intensely human ; andif we must seek for his 
influence rather in what he was than what he 
wrote, is there not an example to show that 
such influence is often the most enduring, as it 
is the deepest and the most real ? 








THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE 
WITH VIOLANTE VISCONTI. 


II. 

Att the dishes of the Gargantuan feast which 
followed the marriage ceremony are given 
minutely by the chroniclers. These small details 
are not unimportant. The strange words used 
have, many of them, become obsolete. The 
whole is interesting as showing the sort of fare 
which was considered in a principal city of Italy 
fit for the occasion. There were eighteen 
double courses of fish and flesh—‘‘duplicaté 
carnium et piscium cum infrascriptis donis.” 
When the writer of the annals describes the 
dishes and the gifts at the banquet he leaves 
his crabbed Latin and gives them in the four- 
teenth-century Milanese dialect. Some of the 
words are not to be found in any Italian dic- 
tionary I know of, nor in Cherubini’s ‘ Voca- 
bolario Milanese.’ Probably the writer found 
a list of these things in Milanese archives and 
copied it verbatim. They are in italics. 

All the dishes of the first five courses, both 
flesh and fish, are said to he ‘‘dorato.” This, 
in modern Italian cookery, means merely gar- 
nished or coloured with the yolk of egg. But 
the Italians used to be fond of all manner of 
gilded objects. Even gilded boys, otherwise 
naked, were considered ornamental. At the 
celebrated féte given at Rome by Sixtus IV. and 
his nephew, the Archbishop of Florence, in 
honour of Eleonora, daughter of Ferdinand of 
Naples, on June 5th, 1473, Corio tells us, ‘A 
lato stava esposto su d’ una colonna un fanciullo 
nudo indorato a forma d’ angelo che da una 
fontana gettava variando |’ acqua or qua or 14” 
{Corio, iii. 267, who makes Leonora already 
married to Ercole Estense. She was passing 
through Rome on her way to be married at 





Ferrara). And at a triumph given by Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino, at Florence during the car- 
nival of 1513, there was ‘‘un fanciullo tutto 
nudo e dorato” (Vasari, vi. 254, ed. Firenze, 
1881). And these dishes may have been actually 
covered with a thin coating of gold, like the 
gingerbread of our childhood. 

The first course was of little pigs with fire in 
their mouths. Corio says: ‘‘Che mandavano 
fuoco dalla bocca. Et porcellette dorate 
(piscis).” With this course were presented two 
fine greyhounds with velvet collars and silken 
chains, and twelve couple of bloodhounds 
(‘‘sauxi” ; Corio has ‘‘segugi”) with chains 
of gilded brass, ‘‘ aricalcho dorato.” It will be 
observed how the gifts increase in value as the 
feast proceeds. 

The second course was of hares and pike. 
With these were presented twelve couple of 
greyhounds with silken collars, furnished with 
gilded brass, and with silken leashes; six 
hawks with ‘‘longare” and the device of the 
Duke of Clarence. 

At the third course were served a great calf 
(‘‘vitello dorato”) and trout. With six boar- 
hounds (‘‘ cani allani’’) and six great ‘‘ striveri,” 
with velvet collars set with gilded brass and with 
silken leashes. 

The fourth course was of quail, partridges, 
and trout. With twelve sparrowhawks with 
brass gilt bells and jesses, ‘‘ breghette”’ (literally, 
little trousers), and silken ‘* longare ”’ (Corio has 
‘*‘longole ”—I can find neither of these words), 
with buttons of silver gilt, with the arms of 
Messer Galeazzo and the Duke of Clarence, and 
twelve couple of setters (‘‘ bracchi’’) with chains 
of silver brass. 

Fifth course. Ducks and herons and ‘‘ carpeni 
dorati,” i.e., carpone, fish of the species of our 
carp, and as in ‘ Rolando Inn.’ (book i. xxv. 6) 
it is said of the ‘“‘timavo” and ‘‘carpone,” 
‘*Questi due pesci viveno d’ oro fino,” they 
probably were of a golden colour, With six 
peregrine falcons with hoods of velvet and pearls, 
and buttons and silver ‘‘ magietti’’ (? plumes) ; 
with the arms as before; silk ‘‘longare” that 
had buttons and pearls at the top. 

At last we get to the end of the gilded or 
garnished dishes, and the fare becomes more 
substantial. The sixth course included beef, 
fat capons in garlic sauce, and sturgeon. 
Twelve ‘‘ panceroni di azale.” These ‘‘ pance- 
roni” of steel were, strictly speaking, armour 
for the parts a little lower down than the 
breast, and were so called from ‘‘ pancia,” 
from which we get our word paunch. The 
term; however, seems to have been often 
used synonymously with ‘‘corazza,” that which 
covered the heart or breast. In the ‘ Orlando 
Inn.’ (i. vi. 67) both words occur in one stanza. 
Boiardo says of Uggieri, ‘‘E non gli valse scudo 
o pancierone,” and of the dart of Urnasso, 
‘* Passa ogni maglia e la corazza e il scudo.” Of 
these ‘‘panceroni” those that were for the 
duke himself had buckles and ‘‘ mazi” of silver 
gilt ornamented with the arms of the said lords, 
the others were of gilded brass. 

Seventh. Capons, meat, tench, all in lemon 
sauce. With twelve complete sets of armour, 
twelve saddles, twelve lances for jousting, fur- 
nished and worked as above, with buckles and 
ronchette—literally, small sickles—and gilded 
knives. Two of these sets, and two saddles, 
for the duke himself, were ornamented with his 
arms in enamelled silver, the others were of 
gilded brass. 

Eighth. Beef pasties and cheese, and little 
fat eel pies. Twelve complete sets of warlike 
arms. 

Ninth. Zelaria of flesh and fish. I have not 
discovered the meaning of this word unless it 
is equivalent to ‘‘ gelatina,” which Corio uses 
instead. Gelatina was a celebrated dish, a 
kind of mayonnaise. Berni wrote a Capitolo, 
**In lode della Gelatina.” He calls it ‘‘un 
quinto elemento,” the words used by Boni- 
face VIII. of the Florentines. Berni confesses 
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he does not know how to make it. 
so gid far, ch’ io non son cuoco.” 
made of ‘‘cappone,” of eggs or fish. 


mill’ altre cose che son buone.” 
have a good colour :— 

Chi vuole aver la gelatina buona 

Ingegnisi di darle buon colore. 
He exclaims :— 

O gelatina cibo delle genti, 

Che sono amiche della discrezione, 

Sien benedetti tutti i tuoi parenti. 
With this ‘‘ zelaria” or “gelatina’’ were presented 
twelve pieces of cloth of gold and twelve of 
silk. 

The tenth course was a ‘‘salatina” of flesh 
and lampreys. With six bowls, six ewers, and 
two flasks, one of ‘* Vernazzo” or ‘‘ Vernaccia,” 
the other of the best ‘‘ Malvasia,” all of 
enamelled silver gilt. This is the first mention 
of wine at the feast. 

Eleventh. Roast kid and lamb. Six little 
‘‘corsieri” with beautiful saddles and gilded 
fittings, together with six lances and shields 
beautifully painted and gilded. Six caps of 
shining steel. 

Twelfth. Hares and harts, with a certain 
fish all in a certain relish. With six great 
‘‘ corsieri,” and ornamented gilt saddles, worked 
with the arms ut supra; six lances, bucklers, 
and caps, all gilded and worked wt supra. 

Thirteenth. Beef and venison, ‘‘ facto al 
frumento ”"—Corio has ‘‘fatte a formette con 
pichii reversati.” With this were presented 
six beautiful ponies with gilded bridles, and 
halters (cavezze) of velvet, six cloaks of green 
velvet, with tassels, fringes, and great buttons, 
all of crimson silk. : 

Fourteenth. Capons, fowls, apples, citrons, 
and tench ‘‘reversati.” Six great ‘‘destrieri” 
for jousting, with beautiful gilded bridles and 
coats of crimson velvet, with plumes (mazi), 
fringes, and great buttons, all of gold, and 
halters of crimson velvet. 

Fifteenth. Peacocks with cabbages, beans, 
salt tongue, and ‘‘carpioni.” A doublet with a 
hood of pearls, and a flower of pearls above 
the hood, and a mantle of pearls lined with 
ermine. 

Sixteenth. Roast rabbits, ‘‘ cisoni”—Corio 
has ‘‘ cisni ”—peacocks, ducks, and eels. With 
a most beautiful silver bowl, an emerald, a 
brooch, a ruby, a diamond, with four most 
beautiful enamels. 

At length we approach the dessert. ; 

Seventeenth. Zoncate. This, I assume, 18 
old Milanese for ‘‘giuncate,” which Corio has, 
and which, I believe, means cream cheeses. 
With twelve most beautiful fat oxen, presum- 
ably presents, and not to eat then and there. 

Eighteenth. Fruit. Two most beautiful 
“corsieri” of the Count of Vertu (Gian Galeazzo), 
one called Lion, the other the Abbot. Together 
with seventy-seven good horses for the great 
people and the gentlemen of the said Duke of 
Clarence. And all these things were presented 
by the aforesaid Messer Galeazzo, with whom 
were twelve cavaliers, and he was the governor 
(sescalco) of the feast. 

M. Feillet, in the note quoted before, tells 
us that Froissart, after this repast, ‘‘se mela 
beaucoup des préparatifs du bal, et quon y 
dansa méme un virelai dont il était l’auteur 
et qui fu trés applaudi.” Unfortunately M. 
Feillet gives no authority for this. 

These festivities ended unhappily for some 
of the principal persons present. On the day 
of the wedding Petrarch lost the little grandson 
to whom he was tenderly attached. Corio, 
inaccurate as ever, calls the child Petrarch’s 
son, a statement some others have copied. Mr. 
Symonds, by the way, calls Corio’s narrative 
“a mine of accurate information ” (‘ Ren. in 
Italy,’ iv. 177). ‘On the same day, says 
Corio, ‘there died at Pavia the little child of 
Francis Petrarch, borne to him by Francesca 
da Borsano.” This Francesca was Petrarch’s 


daughter, the child hers by Francesco Borsano. 
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The Abbé Sade, in his ‘Mémoires pour la Vie 
de Petrarque’ (vol. iii. p. 724), quotes a letter 
he says he found in the Bibliotheque du Roi 
from Boccaccio to his ‘‘ cher maitre,” in which 
he gives a flattering description of Francesco 
Borsano, whom he happened to meet on a 
journey to Venice. I quote M. Sade’s trans- 
jation: ‘‘J’admirai d’abord votre choix; et 
comment ne pas admirer tout ce que vous 
faites.’ Petrarch was deeply affected by the 
loss of this child. In a letter he wrote at the 
time to Donato Appenningena, while trying to 
console his friend on the loss of his son, he tells 
him of his own sorrow at the death of his grand- 
son :— 

“J loved him as though he had been my son...... 
His only fault was that he so greatly resembled 
me... hig remarkable likeness made him the more 
dear to his parents, and to all who knew him, and 
to the lord of Milan, so much so that he who alittle 
before had seen, almost without a tear, his own and 
only grandson die, on hearing of the death of ours 
could scarcely refrain from weeping.”—Sen. ii. 114. 

Bernabo, as soon as the festivities were over, 
took some of the retinue of the Duke of Clarence 
and returned to Guastalla. He stood in need 
of reinforcements. The Germans had again 
risen on his Italians and had slain five hundred 
of them. Bernabo could now dismiss these 
dangerous allies, and, as Corio adds (p. 230), 
‘‘ Mise al loro posto Giovanni Acuto (Sir John 
Hawkwood) con molti Inglesi.” The last his- 
toric fact mentioned by Chaucer in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ is the murder of Bernabo in 1385, 
by, or at the instigation of, his nephew Gian 
Galeazzo, whom the English poet had probably 
seen helping his father and uncle to entertain 
their foreign guests. Chaucer's recollection of 
that occasion may account for the allusion to 
Bernabo’s tragic end in the ‘ Monk’s Tale ’:— 

Of Melan greté Bernabo viscounte, 

God of delyt, and scourge of Lumbardye, 

Why sholde I nat thyn infortune acounte. 
Lionel fared not much better. To quote the 
Milanese annals again :— 

“The aforesaid lord stayed in Milan some days 

and there consummated the marriage. Afterwards 
he went to the aforesaid town of Alba. There he 
became ill, and at length died there. His body was 
carried to England, and the said lord Galeazzo was 
so affected he was well-nigh mad (velut demens).” 
A Piacenza chronicle (Mur., ‘Scrip. Rer. Ital.,’ 
xvi. 510) says of Lionel, ‘* et postmodum (after 
the marriage) accessitad civitatem Albve...... dicto 
anno (1368) et ibidem decessit, cujus corpus 
eodem anno fuit in Apulia translatum.” Paolo 
Giovio (p. 94) suggests the cause of death :— 

“Ma non molto dapoi Leonato attendendolo al 
servigio della nuova sposa, et disordinatamente 
badando (giving himself up) di continuo a far con- 
viti secondo |’ usanza del suo paese, poco informato 
dell’ aria d’ Italia, infermatogi se ne mori in Alba.” 
Muratori (‘ Ann. d’Ital.,’ xii. 538) says of the 
death of Lionel :— 

“O per intemperanza, o per altre cagioni, fini di 
vivere in Pavia nell’ anno presente (1368)...... con in- 
credibil rammarico e gravissimo danno di Galeazzo, 
ilquale non solamente perdé il genero e seco le 
speranze d’ appogio dalla parte del re d’ Inghilterra, 
ma né pur poté ricuperar Albae!l’ altre terre dotali 
del Piemonte, delle quali si fece padrone Odoardo il 
Dispensiere Inglese.”’ 

Giulini (v. 513) concludes his account of the 
marriage : — 

“Gli sposi...... poi passarono ad Alba dove il duca 
~....mori nel mese di Settembre, Credette allora 
Galeazzo Visconte di riavere colla figlia anche gli 
stati a lei dati in dote; ma quel Signore Inglese, 
ch’ era ministro del defunto principe chiamavasi 
Odoardo dispensiere o della dispensa, avendone gia 
Preso il possesso a nome del suo padrone, non si 
risenti di restituirli; il che poi cagiono gravissimi 
disordini,.” 

Galeazzo might with reason expect to receive 
back the towns and castles he had given with 
his daughter, for it had been made a condition 
mn the marriage treaty, quoted previously from 
Rymer, that in the event of the duke’s death 
without issue they were to revert to him. 
Despenser, however, being in possession, refused 
to surrender them, making a pretext of a 











groundless suspicion. For, as usual when a 
prince died unexpectedly, rumours of poisoning 
got about. But there was no one who could 
gain by the death of the Duke of Clarence. The 
Visconti, who were capable of such a deed, 
were losers by his death. The Amiens MS. of 
Froissart (‘Chron. de Froissart,’ par S. Luce, 
vii. 317) gives further details of the events 
which followed his death :— 

“Vous avés bien chy dessus oy coumment li dus 
de Clarense fu mariés en Lombardie 4 le fille mon- 
signeur Galeas, liquelx dus, assés tost appriés son 
mariaige, trepassa de ce siécle : dont ses gens furent 
moult esmervilliet, car il estoit jonnes chevaliers, 
fors et appers durement ; si suppegonnérent que on 
ne l’ewist empuisonnet. Et em fist guerre moult 
grande et moult forte li dis sires Despenssiers as 
signeurs de Melans et a leurs gens, par le comfort 
d’aucuns chevaliers et escuiers et archiers 
d’Engleterre, qu’il avoit avoecq lui, et tint par le 
guerre les seigneurs de Melans moutcourt, et rua par 

luisseurs fois ses gens sus. ap fu pris, dou costé 
es signeurs de Melans, li sires de Montegny Saint 
Christoffle en Haynnau, et ossi messires Almeris de 
Namur...... Et fissent 14 li Englés une guerre moult 
honnerable pour yaux, et reboutérent pluisseurs foix 
les Lombars et lors aidans. Touttesfois, messires 
Galeas envoiea le corps enbapsmé de monsigneur 
THOR 0600 par un evesque, arrierre en Engleterre : 1a 
fu il enseveli.” 

And a little further on :— 

“ Ossi li sirez Despenssiers s’apaisa 4 yaus, parmy 
tant qu'il escuzérent de le mort le duc de Clarense, 
et jurérent que par yaux ne par leur couppe il 
n’estoit mies mors.” 


In the * Dictionary of National Biography’ we 
are told that ‘‘ Edward le Despenser....joined 
Hawkwood and his White Company in their war 
against Milan.” Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ viii. 
371, 419, is quoted for this extraordinary state- 
ment. Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon’ says nothing 
of the sort, and if it did it would be no authority 
on such a point. Hawkwood at this time, and 
for long afterwards, was fighting for the Vis- 
conti, not against them. Indeed, he was taken 
prisoner at Arezzo on the 15th of this very 
June while engaged on their side, as we find 
in an exulting dispatch from the commune of 
Arezzo to the Pope, congratulating him on the 
success of his arms against the Visconti (quoted 
in Marcotti and Leader’s ‘Giovanni Acuto,’ 
p. 255). He was still in their service in August, 
1369, when the Emperor wrote to Galeazzo 
complaining of the way he sent against the 
Church “ nephandam illam Sathane congrega- 
tionem societatis Anglicee, cuius capitaneus 
Johannes de Acuto dicitur” (Marcotti and 
Leader, p. 52). It was not till the beginning of 
1373 that, on Bernabo’s reducing the pay of 
the English companies, Hawkwood made over- 
tures to the Pope at Avignon. The messenger 
brought back an answer from his Holiness, 
dated XV. Kal. ian. anno tertio—1.e., January, 
1373, addressed, ‘‘Dilecto filio nobili viro 
Johanni Aguti” (from the Vatican Archives, 
quoted by Marcotti and Leader, p. 257). 

The date of Lionel’s death is variously and 
incorrectly given. We have seen that Giulini 

laces it in September. Both the ‘ Chronica 

egum Angliz’ (ed. by Hearne, p. 145) and 
the ‘ Historia Anglicana’ (Rolls Series) give it 
as “circa festam nativitatis beatz Maric ”— 
i.e., September 8th. The ‘Dictionary of Nat. 
Biog.’ says October 7th. We may forgive 
monkish chroniclers—who, as to events happen- 
ing outside their monasteries, had to rely on 
such information as they could [oo up—when 
they are inaccurate in their dates, but the 
writers of modern encyclopedias and diction- 
aries of biography have only to go to the Record 
Office to be supplied with correct information. 
There, from the returns of the inquisitions held 
by the escheators of estates in the various 
counties of England in which the duke held 
lands, it will be found that he died on Octo- 
ber 17th. And thus ended in gloom and dis- 
appointment espousals from which so much had 


been expected. 
CHarLEs HamILton Bromsy. 





SAMUEL BUTLER, 

Last Wednesday week, in his sixty-seventh 
year, Samuel Butler died in London, after several 
days of great weakness. He had gone to his 
favourite Sicily in bad health, and returned 
home, with the presage that he would hardly 
survive the journey. However, the opinions 
of foreign doctors were rejected in London, 
and there was hope of his recovery, which his 
brightness encouraged. Sadly do his friends 
regret that they will have his kindliness and 
his strong sense, his old-fashioned courtesy and 
his humour, to lighten their burdens no more. 
To others it may seem that a man unduly 
combative, strangely prejudiced, hopelessly 
unconventional, is gone. Mr. Butler was. 
certainly an original; one never knew where 
to have him. His conclusions in life, as in 
literature, were occasionally disconcerting as 
well as unexpected, but he was ever open to 
the advice of those he trusted. A shrewd 
judge of men, he hated cant of all sorts as few 
men have done, and took little pains to gloze 
over what he conceived just aversions, though 
his eristic writing was always perfectly courteous. 
He was wise enough to reply but seldom to 
criticism, which included some severe notices 
in the Athenewm. To be, as he was, above 
any personal feeling concerning such reception 
of his work is very rare. He had no need 
himself to write for his living ; he ‘‘ hugged 
himself,” as one of his last dictated letters 
remarked, on his leisure ; but his recognition of 
other people’s time and attention was charm- 
ing, ironically overdone sometimes in a 
humorous way, but always genuine. His 
friendships and his benefactions were remark- 
able and unknown to the world, as he wished. 

If he had been ‘‘ boomed” in the modern 
fashion he would have made a great success, 
He used to say that nobody wanted his books, 
but he was much pleased at the success of 
‘Erewhon Revisited,’ as to the publication of 
which there had been a difficulty. He was a 
Broad Churchman, and this last volume and 
the ‘ Fair Haven’ undoubtedly gave offence to 
many, allusions and suggestions he absolutely 
disowned being misread into his text. 

The first ‘ Erewhon’ (1872) was somewhat of 
a piecemeal affair, as he himself admitted, but 
its qualities of delicious irony and a style direct 
and lucid as Defoe’s, so simple that its 
subtlety was doubly effective, deserve even 
wider recognition than the book secured. When 
once you grant the original conception, all has 
that stamp of inevitable logic which dis- 
tinguishes Swift, without Swift’s terrible bitter- 
ness and soreness. Noone who knew Mr. Butler 
could style him, as Swift was styled, “a com- 
mon informer against genial employment.” 

Mr. Butler was a humourist, and he did many 
things, handicapping himself thus doubly, as he 
well knew, to the world’s view. For the author 
of ‘Erewhon’ was not supposed to be serious 
in anything, and in this age of specialism for 
a classical scholar to know anything of art or 
science is considered indecent, if not incon- 
ceivable. His scientific books ‘ Life and Habit,’ 
‘Luck, or Cunning,’ ‘Unconscious Memory,’ 
and ‘ Evolution, Old and New,’ are now, per- 
haps, forgotten, and difficult to get, as only 
small editions were printed. I do not think 
that he considered them the best of his 
works, though the increasing body of Neo- 
Lamarckians might find them useful. The 
hereditary quarrel with Darwin and Darwin’s 
forbears of which he used to speak was in later 
life, at any rate, not more than a jest, though 
he always felt that Darwin had not treated 
him quite fairly. : 

Mr. Butler was justly proud of being the 
grandson of the famous headmaster, Butler of 
Shrewsbury, whom he resembled in feature, and 
whose life he wrote in two volumes (1896), full 
of interest for scholars, and containing in par- 
ticular some admirable humour of the old 
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Cambridge in 1858, he paid much attention 
to the problems of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
made translations of them in the style of 
Tottenham Court Road rather than Wardour 
Street, and finally formed his theory of 
the Authoress of the Odyssey. His latest 
desire was to be well enough to write a note 
on a passige of Eustathius confirming his 
views. Impossible as it was to accept Mr. 
Butler's theories, the books which contained 
them were strong in topography, delightful 
to the learned, crammed with expert know- 
ledge, usefully fantastic, which could hardly be 
said of Gladstone’s ventures in the same field. 
Mr. Butler was perfectly justified in his protest 
against the conventions which rule classical 
translation, though his revolt made his Homeric 
goddesses, in their English speech, rather like 
angry housemaids. Later he had intended to 
take up Hesiod, an author generally neglected, 
when he had edited the letters of a witty woman 
with whom he used to correspond—letters a 
good way above the Elizabethan crop which 
moderns admire. ‘Shakspeare’s Sonnets,’ 
which he published in 1899, made no way with 
the critics. Its positive results may be negli- 
gible, but it seems a final and trenchant disposal 
of any claims made for ‘‘ W. H.” as a nobleman. 
Mr. Butler could and did write excellent sonnets 
himself, which attracted notice, though unsigned. 

His writing on artistic matters comprised 
* Alps and Sanctuaries’ and * Ex Voto,’ and has 
made him known to judicious travellers as a 
critic of unsparing severity, but excellent taste. 
Here, too, he made a discovery for the English 
world of Tabachetti, and criticized Raphael’s 
school with a boldness which was not then 
fashionable. To the defunct Universal Review 
he contributed some papers which would be 
worth reprinting. 

He never cherished the world of polite 
nothings, and of late, in Clifford’s Inn, had 
lived a retired life, though he was often to be 
seen at the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
He never married, but considered himself 
exceptionally fortunate in the devotion of a 
favourite servant. 

In conversation Mr. Butler shunned both the 
rudeness and the silence of the modern clever 
man. At his best he was delightfully epigram- 
matic and yet straightforward. No letter or 
talk of his failed to show something charac- 
teristic, something unlike everybody else. It 
may be that, as a scholar and wit, he found the 
present age but little to his taste. He was 
indignant about the Baconians, and that more 
extended error, the representation of Shakspeare 
as an impossible demigod. He did not care for 
the frequent compromises which encourage the 
incompetent and the Philistine, and the licence 
of modern journalism surprised him. He was 
never dull, though he was a man of leisure; 
he could make new friends, though he was shy 
and a satirist. We who knew him shall not see 
his like again, and shall not soon forget him. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Purrick & Simpson concluded on 
Friday week last the sale of the library of genea- 
logical and topographical works of the late 
J.J. Howard, Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, 
the following being some of the chief prices: 
Berry’s Pedigrees of Berkshire, &c., 51. 12s. 6d.; 
Lipscomb’s Buckingham, 111. 5s.; Cheshire 
Pedigrees, 6l. 12s. 6d.; Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica, 61. Hutchins’s Dorset, 
8l. 7s. 61. Morant’s Essex, 10]. 5s. Berry’s 
Essex Pedigrees, 51. 5s. Froissart’s Chronicles, 
3 vols., 51. 12s, 6d. Bigland’s Gloucestershire, 
Parts III. to IX., 91.5s. History of the Gurney 
Family, 81. 5s. Harleian Society’s Publications, 
special set on thick paper, 941. Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, 7. 17s. 6d. Howard Family 
Memorials, 51. 2s. 6d. Visitation of Kent 
(MS. transcript), 29]. Berry’s Kent Pedigrees, 
5l. Registers of Allhallows’, London Wall, 





81. 2s. 6d. Hackney Wills, 5/. 5s. Maire’s 
Roman Catholic Families, 20/. Mansell Genea- 
logy, 51. 5s. Miscellanea Genealogica, 81. 
Norfolk Miscellany, 5!. Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
81. 10s. Carthew’s Hundred of Launditch, 
61. 5s. Complete Peerage by G. E. C., 33!. 10s. 
Phillipps’s Genealogia, 10s. 10s. Planché’s 
Cyclopedia of Costume, 5/. 5s. Plowden 
Family Records, 5l. 5s. Registrum de Pan- 
mure, 5/1. 15s. Manning and Bray's Surrey, 
151. Visitation of England, 51. 10s.; ditto, 
3 vols., Notes, 7/. 10s. Visitation of York- 
shire (MS. transcript), 10/. 10s. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge con- 
cluded the sale of the Narford Hall Library 
(collected by Sir Andrew Fountaine) on the 
14th inst. The following interesting lots 
occurred in the last two days: John Lilly, The 
Woman in the Moon, first edition, 1597, 1201. 
Marston, The Malcontent, 1604, 181. 10s. 
Massinger, The Maid of Honour, first edition, 
1632, 181. ; The Fatall Dowry (by Massinger 
and Field), first edition, 1632, 141. 5s.; A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, first edition, 1633, 201. ; 
The Unnaturall Combat, first edition, 1639, 191. ; 
The Old Law (by Massinger, Middleton, and 
Rowley), with a Catalogue of Playes, 1656, 
191. 10s. Jasper Mayne, The Amorous 
Warre, first edition, 1648, &c., 31l. The 
Merry Devill of Edmonton, 1608, 390/. Thos. 
Middleton, Your Fine Gallants, first edition, 
1607, 100/. Mucedorus and Amadine, 1615, 
801. Thos. Nabbes, six plays, 1637-40, 38]. 10s. 
Officium B.V.M., illuminated MS. on vellum 
of the Italian Renaissance period, Sec. XV.- 
XVI., 1211. Ordinale, MS. on vellum, with 
miniatures of ecclesiastical ceremonies, fif- 
teenth to sixteenth century, 56/. Forme and 
Manner of Holding of Parliament, MS. with 
three large miniatures, sixteenth century, 1021. 
The Returne from Pernassus, first edition, 
1606, 311. Wilton Garden, Pembroke, en- 
graved by Isaac de Caus, 26 plates, n.d., 42). 
Le Livre des Prieres Communes de 1’Kglise 
d’Angleterre, 1553, 301. Primaleon et Polendos, 
1534, 281. Ptolemzeus, Geographia, 1490, 40I. 
Rolle de Hampole, Works in Prose and Verse, 
old English MS., with singular drawings, 
fourteenth century, 76/. Scot’s Discoverie of 
Witchcraft, 1584, 19/. 10s. Edw. Sharpham’s 


Cupid’s Whirligig, first edition, 1607, 
51ll. A. Silvain, The Orator, 1596, 21I. 
Smith’s Catalogue MRaisonné, 9 vols., 


1839-42, 391. Swift’s copy of Virgil, with 
the Commentaries of Servius and others, 
1500, 28/.; Original Papers and Autograph 
Letters of Swift (23), 4001. Tasso, by Fairfax, 
first edition, 1600, 201. 10s. John Taylor's 
A Famous Fight at Sea, 1627, 297. Cyril Tour- 
neur, The Revenger’s Tragedie, and The Atheist’s 
Tragedie, 1607-11, 391. 10s. Verien, Trois 
Alphabets de Chiffres, dedication copy to the 
Dauphin, 1688, 241. 10s. Virgil, finely written 
Italian MS., illuminated, Sc. XV., 651.; 
Virgil, with Servius’s notes, &c., woodcuts, 
finely bound, 701.; Eneidos, by Thos. Phaer, 
1562, 311. John Webster's Plays (5), 1623- 
1665, 301. 10s. © Wycherley’s Miscellany 
Poems, presentation copy from the author to 
the Earl of Radnor, 1704, 1051. The four days’ 
sale, comprising 940 lots, realized 10,7321. 3s, 6d. 








Literary Gossip. 


In our next number (that for July 5th) 
we hope to publish, as in previous years, a 
series of articles on the literature of the 
Continent during the last twelve months. 
Belgium will be dealt with by Prof. Frede- 
ricq, Bohemia by Dr. Tille, Denmark by 
Dr. A. Ipsen, France by M. Pravieux, Ger- 
many by Dr. Heilborn, Holland by Mr. 
H. 8. M. Crommelin, Hungary by M. 
Katscher, Italy by Dr. Guido Biagi, 
Poland by Dr. Belcikowski, Russia by 





M. Briusov, and Spain by Don Rafa] 
Altamira, 


Ir may be as well, perhaps, to remind 
antiquaries and record scholars that a 
much-used and often - cited class of the 
Public Records should no longer be re. 
ferred to under the title of the Queen's 
Remembrancer. This title, like that of 
Queen’s Counsel, should, of course, follow 
the style of the reigning sovereign. To 
continue to use the letters “‘Q.R.” in the 
foot-notes of a work of reference is obvious] 
as incorrect as to preserve the cipher “V.R.” 
for official purposes. It is certainly curious 
that this incongruity should have remained 
unnoticed for nearly eighteen months after 
the demise of the queenly style, and that 
antiquaries should have gravely referred, in 
connexion with coronation precedents for 
the new reign, to certain famous records 
bearing the proprietary style of the late 
sovereign. In former days this might have 
been a Star Chamber matter; but, apart 
from the unconscious impropriety of the 
title, there is a risk of permitting the infer. 
ence to be drawn by the uninitiated that 
the Queen’s Remembrancer was an official 
connected with the establishment of the 
Queen Consort, who, indeed, was formerly 
represented at the Exchequer by a clerk for 
the collection of the famous ‘‘ Queen gold.” 
The title of Queen’s Remembrancer, applied 
to Exchequer Records, is merely due to the 
survival of the office after the dissolution of 
the ancient Exchequer itself. Conversely, 
the “‘ King’s Silver Books”’ continued to be 
so termed because they had ceased to be 
official records before the reign of Her late 
Majesty. 

A xzoox entitled ‘Outer Isles,’ descriptive 
of the Outer Hebrides, will be published in 
July by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Oo. 
Miss A. Goodrich-Freer, the author, sup- 
plies in her preface much bibliographical 
information, and among the illustrations, for 
which Mr. Allan Baraud is generally respon- 
sible, is a view of Prince Charlie’s house in 
Eriskay, which has recently been demolished. 


Tue Irish weekly paper the Leader is 
bringing out a summer holiday number, in 
which the most interesting item will be a 

olitical comedy called ‘ The Place-hunters,’ 
* Mr. Edward Martyn, the author of ‘ The 
Heather Field.’ 


In the second volume of the ‘ Life, Letters, 
and Journals of George Ticknor’ some in- 
teresting glimpses are afforded of the late 
Lord Acton, which we reproduce here. Oa 
August 19th, 1857, Ticknor arrived at Sir 
John Acton’s, at Aldenham Park :— 


“‘ Sir John’s establishment, of which I have 
yet seen very little, is perfectly appointed, and 
in admirable order. The house is as large as 
Trevelyan’s, and not unlike it ; and he, a young 
bachelor, can occupy only a small part of it. 
Nobody was at table except his chaplain, Mr. 
Morris, one of the Oxford convertites, and 
known for one of the first English scholars in 
Oriental and Sanscrit literature. We were in 
the midst of the first course when your letters 
came ; and I instantly read enough of them to 
give a new zest to the other courses. Sir John 
was full of talk, and knowledge of books and 
things, and by the help of a cigar,—which the 
chaplain and I took, but not Sir John,—we 
went on till near midnight. He is certainly 4 


most remarkable young man, and much ad- 
vanced and ripened since we saw him...... 
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“ August 21.—Sir John lives here, somewhere 
between prince and hermit, in a most agreeable 
style. Yesterday, before dinner, we took a 
long walk in the park, which I enjoyed very 
much, some of the prospects being admirable. 
ones He fills up all his time with reading, and is 
one of the most eager students I have ever 
known. He will certainly make his mark on 
the world if he lives long enough.....We lounged 
among his books, old and new, till dinner time, 
which proved to-day to be near eight o'clock ; 
dined quite alone at a luxurious and dainty 
table, and then had a solid and agreeable talk, 
one so solid and agreeable that it kept me up 
till nearly midnight again, which was not accord- 
ing to my purpose......My windows are open, 
and I look out both east and south into the 
park, where, besides the superb avenue, which 
is full before me, there are some of the grandest 
old trees I have seen in England, and on one 
side a very tasteful garden and the chapel, where 
mass is performed daily, and where the chaplain 
lives. It is a very beautiful establishment, and 
I have enjoyed very much the peculiar life I 
have led here the past two days, not overlooking 
its absolute quiet and peace as one of its attrac- 
tive ingredients. 

“MALVERN, August 23.—...... I was up in 
good season yesterday morning, and when break - 
fast was over I bade Acton farewell, thinking 
that it will be a long time before I see a man of 
his age so remarkable as he is.” 

Tux Society for Psychical Research has 
removed to larger and more convenient 
quarters at 20, Hanover Square, W. 
Part xliv. of the Proceedings has just been 
issued. 

M. Sxras, who was the director of the 
recent excavations on Parnassus, unearthed 
amongst other objects a golden cicada, 
entire and in excellent preservation. This 
cicada, according to the correspondent of the 
Vossische Zeitung, is the only specimen as 
yet discovered in Greece. The find is of 
importance because this little creature was 
the distinctive symbol of the first colonists 
of Attica, who fastened it in their hair as 
a sign that they were ‘ autochthones.” 
Although Thucydides and Strabo assert this, 
ithas been doubted by many scholars, but 
the discovery now made by M. Skias would 
seem to prove such doubt groundless. 


Tue University of Prague has conferred 
the honorary title of Doctor of Philosophy 
on Count Liitzow, and the Emperor of 
Austria has countersigned the nomination. 
The Count is an enthusiast as well as a man 
of learning and well deserves his distinction. 


Mr. C. Doratp Rozertsoy, who recently 
attained a First Class with special distinc- 
tion in Philosophy in the Second Part of the 
Classical Tripos, is the son of Robertson of 
Brighton, and until recently has been editor 
of the Cambridge Review. 


Mrs. A. §. Bevermce is planning a 
reproduction by permanent photography of 
the Turki text of the ‘Tiozuk-i-babari’ (*Bi- 
bar-nima’) or memoirs of Babar. Good and 
complete texts are extremely rare; Bokhara 
18 reported to possess one, St. Petersburg 
University has another, and the one which 
belongstothe library of the late Sir Salar Jun g 
in Hyderabad, to be reproduced, is the third. 
There may be others in private hands, but 
there is none in public libraries. M. 


Nicolas Ilminski’s edition is a rare book. 
It is, moreover, of no assured critical value, 
because its sole source was a defective 
Western MS. (Kehr’s). All existing trans- 
lations—the French of M. P. de Courteille 





and the English of Dr. Leyden and Mr. W. 
Erskine, and also to some extent the Persian 
—require revision, and for this the Hyderabad 
MS. provides a standard. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution on Thursday 
last week Mr. C. J. Longman presided, and 
the sum of 96/. 17s. 8d. was voted for the 
temporary and permanent assistance of 
fifty-six members and widows of members. 


Dr. Paut Heyse celebrated at Berlin on 
June 10th a notable academical jubilee— 
the fiftieth anniversary of the reception of 
his diploma as Doctor of Philosophy. His 
examiners in 1852 were Ranke, Boeckh, 
Trendelenburg, Bekker, Von Hagen, and the 
then Dean OC. 8. Weiss, with whom sat many 
a giant of contemporary German scholar- 
ship, Von Raumer, Dove, Bopp, Dieterici, 
and others. The title of his Latin dissertation 
for his degree was ‘Studia Romanensia,’ and 
the young poet called it a “‘first part,” but ‘a 
second part,” he tells us, ‘‘ never appeared.” 
Its matter dealt with the refrain in French 
songs, and it was unanimously adjudged the 
quality erudita. His viva voce inquisition 
was severe. Bekker examined him upon 
Roman literature and language; Boeckh 
tested him upon the history of Greek litera- 
ture; Ranke tried him first in the history of 
Spain, and then of the Crusades; Von Hagen 
upon the history of German poetry; and 
Trendelenburg upon Spinoza. He obtained 
from these great experts the predicate muta 
cum laude. Heyse’s ‘‘opponents” were 
three men who have each attained high 
place in their respective sciences — Otto 
Ridbeck, H. Steinthal, and M. Lazarus. The 
Latin thesis which he had to maintain in 
literature, in philosophy, and in the history 
of art dealt with Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm 
Meister,’ with Spinoza, and with a defence 
of Michael Angelo’s definition of true art 
as ‘‘ L’Immortal Forma.” 








SCIENCE 


_o 
EVOLUTION. 


Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution: his Life 
and Work. By Alpheus 8. Packard. (Long- 
mans.)—In the history of natural science 
Lamarck stands out as a figure of exceptional 
power—bold, original, and versatile. Versatility 
was, indeed, his foible. Unfortunately he wrote 
—and wrote dogmatically — on subjects of 
which he had no knowledge at first hand; on 
certain chemical and physical questions, for 
example, he launched forth theories utterly 
destitute of any experimental basis. But as a 
systematic naturalist, especially as an authority 
on plants and on mollusca, he was unrivalled in 
his day; and it is not without justice that he 
has been called the Linnzeus of France. At the 
present time, however, his claim upon our 
attention rests mainly on his bold speculations 
respecting the transformation of organisms. 
Lamarck’s was a broad and philosophic spirit, 
unfettered by prejudice; but his views on 
organic evolution generally met, during his 
lifetime and long afterwards, with nothing but 
ridicule and neglect. Cuvier, the greatest 
naturalist of his day, was decidedly ungenerous 
to Lamarck, and the éloge which he pronounced 
after his friend’s death was an unworthy review 
of the man’s work and speculations. Prof. 
Packard, of Providence, Rhode Island, feeling 
that justice had never been done to the memory 
of Lamarck, took advantage of a residence in 
Paris in 1899 to collect the scanty and scattered 
details of his life; and the results of this labour 

















are given in the volume under notice. It is not 
easy to determine when, or how, Lamarck was 
led to his views as to the mutability of species, 
but it seems probable that it was not before he 
was fifty years of age. He was born in 1744, 
and the first occasion on which he is known to 
have expressed his belief in evolution was in a 
lecture delivered in 1800; but before he ven- 
tured to enunciate such a view in a public dis- 
course he must surely have meditated on the 
subject for some years. When an organism is 
forced by the necessities of a changed environ- 
ment to new habits Lamarck believed that the 
physical structure would become slowly modified 
in such a way as to minister to the new needs. 
In order, however, that important structural 
changes may be effected, it is clearly necessary 
that any slight modification produced in an in- 
dividual—such as might be brought about by the 
use or the disuse of an organ—should be trans- 
mitted, and the change gradually intensified, 
generation after generation. But this opens 
at once the contested question of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired characters. Many 
years ago Prof. Packard, as a consequence of 
his entomological studies and of his researches 
on the fauna of the Mammoth Cave, was led to 
an appreciative study of the views of Lamarck. 
Subsequently the term ‘‘ Neolamarckism ” was 
proposed to designate the doctrines of Lamarck 
as modified and extended by modern science. 
Neolamarckism, which isheld by many naturalists, 
especially in France and in America, has been 
regarded as supplementary to Darwinism. A 
variation favourable to the organism is un- 
doubtedly taken advantage of; but how does 
the favourable variation arise? The Neola- 
marckians believe that they can point in many 
cases to the initial cause of variability. ‘For 
over thirty years,” says Prof. Packard, 

“the Lamarckian factors of evolution have seemed 
to me to afford the foundation on which natural 
selection rests, to be the primary and efficient causes 
of organic change, and thus to account for the 
origin of variations, which Darwin himself assumed 
as the starting point or basis of his selection theory. 
It is not lessening the value of Darwin's labors, to 
recognize the originality of Lamarck’s views, the 
vigor with which he asserted their truth, and the 
heroic manner in which, against adverse and con- 
temptuous criticism, to his dying day he clung to 
them,” 

Whatever views may be held as to the future of 
Neolamarckism, it may be cheerfully admitted 
that Prof. Packard has written an interesting 
volume, which will do much to arouse sympa- 
thetic interest in the life and work of a remark- 
able man—a man who was in many ways dis- 
tinctly in advance of his age, and whose views 
as a zoological philosopher have often been 
misunderstood and neglected. At the same 
time, it is difficult to concede the claim made 
on the title-page that Lamarck is to be regarded 
as *‘the Founder of Evolution.” Before Lamarck 
ever wrote or lectured on the subject views on 
organic evolution, more or less crude, had been 
enunciated by several writers, notably in the 
eighteenth century by Buffon and by Erasmus 
Darwin. Prof. Packard, it is true, claims that 
Lamarck drew his inspiration directly from 
nature and not from either of these precursors, 
but the claim is in the nature of a statement 


rather than a proof. 


The Lesson of Evolution. By Frederick Wol- 
laston Hutton. (Duckworth & Co.) — This 
little work of a hundred pages consists of two 
addresses by Capt. Hutton, the curator of the 
museum at Christchurch, New Zealand. The 
first essay formed the inaugural address to the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, delivered by Capt. Hutton as pre- 
sident of the Hobart meeting last January. The 
second essay, on ‘The Progress of Life,’ was 
originally an address to the Geological Section 
of the same Association at the Sydney meeting 
in 1898; but it has since been considerably 
expanded, and in its present form is a fair out- 
line of the evidence which the paleontological 
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record contributes to the doctrine of evolution. 
Both essays have evidently been prepared with 
care and indicate a wide range of study. Capt. 
a as a philosophical biologist, recognizes 
that 

“ there is sufficient evidence of design in nature to 
convince us that evolution has not been due t» hap- 
hazard effort, but to deliberate action leading up to 
some ulterior purpose, which it is the great wish of 
man to fathom.” 





CORAL AND THE ‘CODICE CORALLINO’ 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Any traveller in Southern Italy crossing to 
Capri and lunching at one of the hotels is pretty 
sure to be asked to buy coral by some smiling 
woman, who displays a large basket full of 
pins, necklets, brooches, &c., made from it. 
Although generally illiterate—some of these 
women not being able to write their own names 
properly—they have been acute enough to learn 
some German, English, and French, so as to 
be able to sell to visitors of these respective 
nationalities. As a rule, they have more con- 
science as to the prices which they ask than 
have the Neapolitans, and consequently they 
are not prepared to abate their original demands 
to the same extent. A fair amount of coral is 
said to be found at no very great distance from 
Capri. A little girl presented the writer one 
morning with two or three sprays of it which 
had been given her by the Capri fishermen, who 
had obtained it while out at sea on the night 
previous. Much of it is cut and polished at a 
factory near Pompeii. Those who sell it at 
Capri usually thread it themselves, to make 
bracelets and necklets, after it has been properly 
perforated for the purpose at the factory. 

Pietro Colletta has, in his ‘ Storia del Reame 
di Napoli,’ afforded information to the following 
effect :— 

“The coral industry, a fruitful source of wealth, 
suffered under the rule of Ferdinand IV. Torre 
del Greco, a anos: | town on the seacoast at the foot 
of Vesuvius, numbered some twelve thousand inha- 
bitants, who for the most part were fishermen, 
because the country round, often being covered by 
the result of the eruption of the volcano, and being 
always in a perilous situation owing to itsproximity, 
affords insufficient livelihood to its cultivators. As 
far back as the sixteenth century some ships from 
Torre del Greco used to go to the coral fisheries in 
the waters of Corsica and Sardinia, but others more 
daring, being well equipped, advanced in 1780 to 
the coasts of Africa, explored them, and occupied a 
rocky nameless spot about twenty-eight miles distant 
from the island of Galita, and forty-three from the 
coast of Barbary. This point was subsequently called 
Summo, the name of a sailor who was the first to 
disembark there. 

“Finding the coast rich in coral, they built huts 
on the spot, which they fortified to some extent. 
Two years passed, and then, emboldened by success, 
ey | ran the risk of death and enslavement in the 
midst of African nations, and fished very success- 
fully off Cape Negro, Cape Rosa, and Cape Bon. 

“The prosperity of these first expeditions gave 
such an impetus to the coral industry that every 
year six hundred large ships used to go out, manned 
with more than four thousand sailors, who set 
forth in April and came back before the beginning 
of the winter. The town, enriched by this com- 
merce, raised sumptuous buildings, and so little did 
the inhabitants take heed of the threatenings of 
the volcano that if these were overthrown by an 
earthquake or overwhelmed and destroyed by a 
flood of Java, they built them up again, larger than 
ever, within a year, so great was their attachment 
to the home of their forefathers. 

_ “The coral fishery, however, gave birth to so man 

important interests which had not hitherto existed, 
that the communal laws were insufficient to regu- 
late them. Small societies were formed which broke 
up at a moment’s notice, personal advantage being 
the only bond of unity, for this people had no care 
for the general wellbeing, and often the gain of 
one fisher was a loss to another. The evil of such 
a state of affairs. when connected with such exten- 
sive operations, became very apparent, and it was 
with a view to remedy the same that one societ 

larger than any of the previous ones was formed, 
which regulated the industry. But it did not suffi- 
ciently meet requirements, so Government took 
control and formed a company with increased 
capital, summoned it together and settled the 
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times of starting and of returning and the sale of 
the coral, appointed es and other officers, and 
made special laws applicable to the industry. 

‘* The Coral Code (Codice Corallinc) was published 
in 1789. The company had its flag and its armorial 
bearings. They consisted of a castle between two 
sprays of coral surmounted by three golden lilies. 
So long as the society had been free it had pros- 
pered, notwithstanding the disputes and complaints 
of its members, but when under State control, with 
a code of laws which prevented injustice, it declined. 
When stimulated by insatiable greed for gain the 
society, in which private interest was the main 
incentive, went ever pushing on vigorously. The 
company, working for the general interest, pro- 
ceeded with lesser ardour. 

“The coral-fishing industry is carried on to the 
present day, but it has greatly fallen off.” 

The ‘Codice Corallino’ referred to much 
interested the writer when he at length 
unearthed it in a large public library in Rome. 
There does not appear to be a copy in the 
Bodleian or British Museum. 

It commences to the effect that Ferdinand IV., 
by the grace of God King of the Two Sicilies 
and of Jerusalem, Infanta of Spain, Duke of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Castro, and Hereditary 
Grand Prince of Tuscany, was giving royal 
protection to this branch of commerce, which, 
although a rich one, being badly regulated, had 
caused much confusion. 

The highest judicial authority of the territory 
had been consulted by his Majesty, and he had 
proposed a scheme which had been also sub- 
mitted to two royal courts, the ministers of 
war, of the marine, and of commerce. Its tenor 
was that a consulship should be formed com- 
prising five experienced and honest shipowners 
or shipmasters. Three of these were to remain 
at Torre del Greco to regulate matters relative 
to the industry, and two were to accompany the 
annual expedition. They were to be elected 


by the king in the first instance, and after- 
wards an election would be held on Christmas 
Day in the sailors’ chapel or other suitable 


building, only shipmasters and shipowners being 
entitled to vote, and the voting was to be 
done secretly, each one writing five names on 
acard. The scrutiny was to be made in presence 
of the governor and the chancellor of the con- 
sulate, the outgoing consuls, and some other 
officials. If two received an equal number of 
votes the elder man was to be elected. 

The five that were elected were to settle which 
three should remain at Torre del Greco, and all 
were to hold office for two years. They were to 
settle all disputes arising both out of the coral 
fishery and the catching of ordinary fish. 

It further devolved upon them to question 
the commodores and the shipmasters, and see 
that the vessels under their authority were 
properly equipped for the annual expedition 
and supplied with requisite stores; and no 
letters patent giving the right to trade in coral 
were to be granted without their approbation. 

The times of starting for the fishery and of 
returning were to be determined by them as 
being experienced men; much danger was likely 
to be avoided by their knowledge of the seasons 
and the sort of weather that was likely to be 
encountered. And if they thought it advisable 
to send on any special felucca in advance of the 
main squadrons, or to retard one, they were at 
liberty to do so. 

Any one starting for the fishery without the 
knowledge or sanction of these five was to lose 
his letters patent which empowered him to trade 
in coral and also all the money got by him out 
of his unsanctioned expedition. 

These five were to be paid twenty ducats per 
head annually, without any right to any further 
claim whatsoever. 

A secretary had to be appointed by them to 
keep a set of books, by which the accounts of 
the company and its records would be kept very 
clearly if they were properly entered. 

All the minutes concerning elected officers, 
all rules and regulations, and a list of the letters 
patent accorded were to be set forth in one, 
which was to be called ‘ Conclusioni.’ 





Another, named ‘ Rolli,’ was to be a register 
of the names of all the sailors, the owner 
masters, and commodores, and of the names af 
each squadron and the boats comprised in it, 
Besides all this the result of each vessel’s work. 
ing had to be entered in it as well as an account 
of all sums of money advanced. 

A third book, called ‘Squarcio,’ was to be 
taken with each expedition, and the names of 
any sailors enrolled after starting were to be set 
down in it as well as any money advances made 
to them. 

A fourth, simply named ‘ Registro,’ was to 
contain a list of all sums of money paid out by 
the treasurer by order of the five consuls, and 
a list of all money payments for claims sanctioned 
by them, with receipts for the same attached, 

The secretary had to keep archives of the 
interests of the society, and he was to be paid 
an annual salary, and fees, according to a red 
scale, for making out necessary letters patent 
and extracts from the books. 

A treasurer was also to be appointed, who 
should keep his accounts so clearly that not 
only his successor at the expiration of the term 
of office could take them up readily, but that 
the newly appointed consuls should be able to 
grasp them thoroughly, and he was to be ready 
to give them, if required, any explanation of 
items entered during the past two years. 

Then the Codice sets forth some important 
regulations as to the commodores of each 
squadron. No one was eligible for such a 
position unless an experienced seaman, showing 
sufficient knowledge of navigation to satisfy the 
five consuls. The further necessary qualifica- 
tions were to be over thirty years of age, a 
Christian, and well spoken of by the parish 
priest. The fact that he had a very responsible 
trust will no doubt in a great measure account 
for the last two stipulations. 

He had to register the names of the owners, 
whole or part, of all of the feluccas in his 
squadron, and could transfer sailors and depose 
masters as he thought proper. 

Every week it was his duty to receive all the 
coral found by the crews of the vessels of his 
squadron, and put it safely into a chest on 
board his own ship. There were two keys to 
this: he kept one, and handed over the other to 
the oldest shipmaster of his company. 

He had to weigh all the coral in presence of 
all the masters of the squadron, and if he made 
any sales of it he had to do this in their presence 
too. He settled the proportion of a share to 
which each member of a crew was entitled, 
according to his working capacity. 

For all his work and responsibility a commo- 
dore was entitled toa third share in each felucca 
of his squadron. 

The ordinary padrone or master of a felucca 
was required not to have had less than five 
years’ experience, and no one under twenty-five 
years of age was eligible. He had to conform 
strictly to the orders of his commodore. 

As regards the sailors, there were heavy 
penalties in case of desertion, and there were 
careful provisions so as to secure payment to 
their heirs of the amount of their shares in 
case of their death during the expeditions. This 
was necessary, for at times considerable risk 
was run. 

The Codice also included provisions for deal- 
ing with merchants outside the kingdom, and 
regulations for ships’ underwriters. : 

The question of brokerage was dealt with 
therein, the commission to a coral broker being 
fixed at half per cent., pa able in equal 
moieties by the buyer and seller. The fact that 
only such a small percentage as this was allowed 
shows that the industry was considered one of 
considerable magnitude. . 

It was set forth that no sailor might forestall 
his chance of profit by selling it beforehand. 

Every felucca of the expedition had to carry 
at least four firelocks, and small well-armed 
galleys were to be hired at a fixed rate to accom 
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ny the squadrons when sailing where danger 


m marauders might be expected. 

Those who advanced money on interest for 
the expeditions were to be paid not more than 
sixteen per cent. when they were in the waters 
about Corsica and Sardinia, but should the 
vessels go a8 far as the island of Galita or the 
coast of Africa the lenders might claim eighteen 

r cent. 

It was enacted that none of the coral should 
be sold until it had been properly cleaned and 
the qualities sorted. 

About a year after the Codice was constructed 
and came into force the coral industry of Torre 
del Greco was put completely under Government 
authority. 

A Royal Company was formed with a minimum 
capital of 600,000 ducats, and the shares were 
limited to 1,200 in number. 

All coral coming into King Ferdinand’s 
dominions was now considered contraband un- 
less it had been sold by this company, and it 
was decreed that fines should be imposed both 
on the buyer and seller of the article declared 
contraband and that the money acquired by its 
sale should be handed over to the Royal 
Company. 

Certain ships of war were appointed to inspect 
the coral fishing smacks. 

The company was administered by three 
directors and four governors and other sub- 
ordinate officials. The annual payment of a 
director was 200 ducats. The governors who 
were responsible for the proper equipment of 
the vessels each received half that sum. 

Various early Italian writers have expressed 
their firm belief in the efficacy of coral. Passa- 
tanti, for instance, maintained that it over- 
came illusions and fears caused by the devil. 
Sachetti stated that it could make tempests 
and thunder and lightning to cease and plants 
to grow. Many a painter depicting the Holy 
Family has painted the Babe in the manger 
wearing coral. There isan instance of this in the 
Pinacoteca Vanucci at Perugia, and another in 
achurch at Assisi. Throughout Italy the wear- 
ing of coral seems to be considered as a preven- 
tive against the effect of the evil eye. 

ALGERNON WARREN. 





SOCIETIES, 


_GEOLOGICAL.—June 11.—Prof. C. Lapworth, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. W. Edwards, G. L. 
Mackenzie, J. F. Morris, and F. A. Steart were 
elected Fellows.—Prof. Bonney exhibited a mounted 
specimen of the volcanic dust which fell on the deck 
of the steamer Roddam during the great eruption 
of Mont Pelée on May 8th, for which, as well as for 
another from the Soufriére of St. Vincent, that had 
fallen in Barbados, he was indebted to Sir W. 
Crookes. The dust from Mont Pelée consists of 
fragments of minerals and rock (the former, per- 
haps, slightly in excess of the latter), very com- 
mon! about ‘007 to ‘008 inch in diameter, but 
ranging from about ‘005 to ‘01 inch. A very little 
fine dust had been removed by levigation ‘before 
mounting the specimen. As Dr. Flett gave an excel- 
lent description of the Barbados dust from the 
Soufrire at the previous meeting, Prof. Bonney 
thought that he need say no more than that in the 
specimen now exhibited the fragments seem a shade 
smaller, and minerals are slightly more abundant, 
especially pyroxene, than in the Mont Pelée dust. 
Notwithstanding the risk of generalizing from a 
single slide, Prof. Bonney inferred that the ejecta 
of the two voleanoesare generally similar. Both,com- 
pared with specimens in his cabinet from Coto xi, 
are more uniform in size. The travelled dust from 
the Soufriére is a little smaller than that from the 
actual summit of the Andean volcano, but coarser 
than similar material from Chillo (over 20 miles), 
Quito (35 miles), Ambato (45 miles), Riobamba 
(65 miles), and the summit of Chimborazo, about the 
Same, All these vary much more in size and run 
distinctly smaller, especially the last. That from 
Mattakava, Hick’s Bay, New Zealand (fallen on 
June 16th, 1886), is rather coarser, more scoriaceous, 
with fewer mineral fragments (especially of pyrox- 
sue), to which a dirty glass is often adherent. The 
dust from Barbados ejected by the St. Vincent 
Soufritre in 1812 is very much finer-grained, but 
Contains the same minerals, though pyroxene is less 
abundant, In neither had he found the clear glassy 


pumice described by Miss Raisin from the marls of 
that island.—The following communications were 
read : ‘A Descriptive Outline of the Plutonic Com- 
plex of Central Anglesey,’ by Dr. C. Callaway,— 
‘Alpine Valleys in Relation to Glaciers,’ by Prof. 
T. G. Bonney,—and ‘The Origin of some “ Hanging 
Vallevs’’ in the Alps and Himalaya,’ by Prof. 
E. Johnstone Garwood. 





_ ZOOLOGICAL.—June 17.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during May, and called 
special attention to an example of the Southern ana- 
conda (Hunectes noteus) from Paraguay, deposited 
by the Hon. Walter Rothschild ; to a female harte- 
beest from Angola (apparently Bubalis caama) ; 
and to three American bisons (Bison americanus) 
from the Woburn herd, presented by the President.— 
Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited and made remarks upon 
the nest of a gregarious spider (Stegodyphus dumi- 
cola) sent home by Capt. Barrett-Hamilton from 
Vredefort Road, Orange River Colony.—Mr. Oscar 
Neumann exhibited specimens of some new and 
interesting mammals which he had discovered 
during his recent journey through Eastern Africa, 
and called special attention to some monkeys of the 
genus Cercopithecus and to various species of 
hyraxes (Procavia).—Dr. Walter Kidd read a paper 
on certain habits of animals as traced in the arrange- 
ment of theirhair. It was an attempt to interpret, 
in terms of certain characteristic habits, the 
departures from a primitive type of hair-arrange- 
ment. Short-haired mammals, chiefly ungulates 
and carnivores, were considered. The habits re- 
ferred to were divided into passive (those of 
sitting and recumbent postures) and _ active 
(chiefly those of locomotion), and these were 
shown to match closely the variations observed 
in the direction of hair in the animals concerned.— 
Mr. F, E. Beddard described the carpal organ which 
he had observed in a female specimen of Hapalemur 
griseus that had lately died in the Society’s gardens. 
He pointed out that this organ in the female differed 
in some details from that in the male.—Mr. R. I. 
Pocock read a paper on some points in the anatomy 
of the alimentary and nervous systems of the false 
scorpions of the order Pedipalpi.—A communication 
from Mr. H. J. Elwes called attention to Mr. 
Lydekker’s recently published description of a new 
elk, Alces bedfordiw, based on some unpalmated 
antlers and a skull of an elk from Siberia, and 
offered a remark that he thought it inadvisable to 
found a new species, or even a subspecies, on such 
scanty material.—Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper, 
prepared by himself and Miss Fedarb, descriptive of 
a new ceelomic organ in the earthworm, Pheretima 
(Pericheata) posthuma, which consisted of a series 
of sac-like structures on the floor of certain seg- 
ments in the middle of the body. The nature of 
these cavities was not quite apparent, but they were 
considered to furnish another example of the com- 
mencing subdivision of the ccelom in the oligochete 
worms, Mr. Beddard also described some new 
species of earthworms belonging to the genus Poly- 
toreutus, and made some remarks on the spermato- 
phores of that genus.—A communication from Miss 
Igerna B. J. Sollas contained an account of the 
sponges obtained during the Skeat Expedition to 
the Malay Peninsula in 1899-1900. The collection 
contained examples of twenty-nine species, eleven 
of which had proved to be new and were described 
in the paper.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger enumerated the 
eight species of fishes of which specimens were con- 
tained in a collection made by Mr. S. L. Hinde in the 
Kenya district of Hast Africa. Four of them were 
new and were described by the author.—A com- 
munication from Mr. A. L. Butler contained a list 
of the species of batrachians—thirteen in number— 
that had been added to the Malayan fauna since the 
publication, in the Society’s Proceedings in 1899, of 
Capt. Flower’s paper ‘On the Reptiles and Batra- 
chiaus of the Malay Peninsula.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Tvrs. Hellenic, 5.—Annual Meeting. 
Wep. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Rifle Shooting as a Winter 
Evening Pursuit,’ Major-General C. £. Luard. 
Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ Exchequer Tallies,’ Mr. P. Nor- 
man; ‘The Roman Arehes at Susa and Aosta,’ Prof. B. Le wis. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue earth will be in aphelion a little after 
noon on the 4th prox. The planet Mercury 
will be at greatest western elongation from the 
sun on the 16th, and will be visible in the 
morning from about the 4th to the 26th, 
moving in an easterly direction through the 
constellation Gemini, near the star 7 on the 
16th and yon the 18th, and passing between 
y and ¢ on the 21st. Venus is visible in the 





morning throughout next month, passing due 





south of 8 Tauri on the 18th and entering 
Gemini on the 24th; she will be close to the 
star u in that constellation on the 29th, and 
near Mars at the endof the month. These two 
planets will, in fact, be in conjunction on 
the morning of the Ist of August, previous 
to which Mars is to the east of Venus, 
passing to the south of ( Tauri on the 
7th prox. Jupiter is situated in the constellation 
Capricornus ; he rises now about 10 o’clock in 
the evening, and at the end of next month 
about 8 o’clock. Saturn is at opposition to the 
sun on the 18th prox , and above the horizon 
all night, but at a low altitude, his declination 
being more than 21° south; he is near the 
middle of the constellation Sagittarius. 

Pror,. BARNARD communicates to No. 3796 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten a series of 
observations of Nova Persei obtained with the 
40-inch refractor of the Yerkes Observatory in 
the year 1901. They were kept up with as 
much regularity as circumstances would permit. 
The spectrum of the star indicated a nebulous 
condition ; but the focus did not appear to 
possess the peculiarity of that of a planetary 
nebula, or to differ perceptibly from that of 
an ordinary star. he positions of fourteen 
small neighbouring stars were measured and 
compared with the Nova; no _ proper 
motion, however, of the latter could with 
certainty be recognized, though comparison 
was made with measures of some of the stars 
obtained by Prof. Aitken with the 36-inch 
refractor at the Lick Observatory. The appear- 
ance of the Nova, in the most favourable 
circumstances for definition, was very different 
from that of a star, the light being dull and 
planetary. On several occasions last winter 
Prof. Barnard tried to see the nebulosity sur- 
rounding the Nova, but without any certain 
success ; this, however, he remarks, is not sur- 
prising, as the nebulosity in question must be 
excessively faint and its light mainly photo- 
graphic. 








FINE ARTS 
La Création de Versailles d’aprés les Sources 
Inédites: Etudes sur les Ortgines et les 

Premieres Transformations du Chateau et des 

Jardins. Par Pierre de Nolhac. (Ver- 

sailles, Bernard.) 

Ir we have delayed to notice the magnifi- 
cent volume on ‘La Création de Versailles,’ 
recently published by M. de Nolhac, it has 
been that we might give to its consideration 
the time and attention which it deserves, 
for the subject is treated with exemplary 
thoroughness and an erudition nourished 
not only by the constant and systematic 
study of the unpublished records which, as 
Keeper of the Chateau, M. de Nolhac has 
at his command, but by a very wide acquaint- 
ance with contemporary literature. This 
acquaintance, which is inspired by a natural 
love of letters, enables the writer to vary his 
pages with citations, with amusing descrip- 
tions and references to incidents which 
illuminate for the reader the history and 
social life of the day. 

In his earlier works on Petrarch and 
the Humanists, on the Vatican Virgil, on 
Erasmus in Italy, on the correspondents of 
Aldus Manutius, and other kindred subjects, 
M. de Nolhac had prepared us for that love 
of sound criticism and precise learning which 
distinguishes his later labours, and we feel 
the result of his competent knowledge of 
the movement of the Renaissance in the 
ease with which he indicates the historical 
background against which rises the Ver- 
sailles of Louis XIII. and of Louis XIV. 
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Nor is the literary interest of the text of 
less consequence than the historical. We 
read, with an unusual sense of intimacy, 
that in the autumn of 1668 La Fontaine 
appointed a day for reading his MS. to his 
friends; that Racine proposed, the weather 
being fine, to go out of Paris; that Boileau 
advised an early start for the excursion in 
order that they might have time to see the 
new improvements of Versailles; and that 
Moliére, having gone there frequently in his 
capacity of comedian, was enchanted, for 
once, to visit the Chateau for pleasure. 
Thus one may follow the story of this 
memorable day of sightseeing, as told in the 
prologue of ‘Les Amours de Psyché et de 
Cupidon.’ 

After Versailles as seen by the poets comes 
Versailles as described in the prose of 
Madeleine de Scudery, and wedocilely follow 
the footsteps of the mysterious ‘Belle 
Ktrangére”’ in whose company she takes us 
the round of all the costly marvels which 
endeared Versailles to the heart of Louis 
XIV. All the while, it is true, we feel 
something like amazement at the dignity 
with which the science of succeeding archi- 
tects contrived to invest the “‘ water-gardens”’ 
and ‘‘fountains” and “ grottoes” which 
were visited with enthusiasm by the most 
distinguished men of the day. 

The advantage of M. de Nolhac’s method 
is that the reader passes insensibly from 
matter which is of general interest to those 
somewhat arid details which form the neces- 
sary foundation on which his work is 
carried out with conscientious accuracy. 
They cannot be made amusing; they 
require for their proper appreciation a 
disciplined and patient attention; all that 
the writer can do is to keep steadily in 
sight the connexion of each little point 
and its bearing on the lines of his main 
argument. This M. de Nolhac has done, 
and has done in a masterly fashion, the 
task being rendered more arduous by the 
great scale on which it is carried out. 
From the earliest pages he contrives to 
seize on the reader by making him follow 
the actual movement of life in the chiteau 
which determined the various phases of its 
construction, whilst incidentally he gives 
minute and exact information as to the 
labours of the architects, the painters, 
sculptors, and decorators by whom the 
enormous palace was rendered a most royal 
dwelling-place. 

The subject being thus skilfully handled, 
it is impossible for any one to rise from 
even a cursory examination of M. de 
Nolhac’s pages without being impressed by 
the fact that certain specially national 
qualities of balance, order, and symme- 
trical proportion are to be found in the 
chiteau of Versailles expressed after the 
most imposing and complete fashion. We 
feel that the vast and pompous pile has 
formed a noble stage for the great events 
transacted within its walls, and see in the 
volume—almost as majestic as Versailles 
itself—which is the latest contribution made 
inits honour by the zealous guardian of the 
palace, a record of surpassing value and 
interest. The documents by which it is 
accompanied, the reproductions of engrav- 
ings, many of which are of some rarity, of 
plans and drawings, and much unpublished 
matter make the text absolutely indispens- 





able to any student of the period; nor can 
we close this brief notice without compli- 
menting the author on the delicate and 
scrupulous care with which on every pos- 
sible occasion he acknowledges even the 
most modest claims of those who may have 
laboured in the same field. 








CAFAGGIOLO, 


A Few years before his lamented decease 
Comm. Gaetano Milanesi had announced his 
intention of publishing a series of docu- 
ments, which he stated he had discovered, 
relating to the Italian maiolica bearing the sig- 
nature ‘‘ Cafaggiolo,” but spelt, it is hardly 
necessary to say, in various ways. From one 
cause or another—his advanced age being pro- 
bably the principal reason—Milanesi’s promise 
remained unfulfilled at the time of his death in 
1895. The tardy publication of the documents 
in a volume by Cav. Gaetano Guasti* revives 
the interest in a controversy which was con- 
tinued with much spirit and vivacity over a 
tolerably lengthy period, and which subsided 
mainly from the announcement that these 
documents, ‘‘ interessantissimi e inoppugnabili,”’ 
would finally determine the actual locality 
where the maiolica was produced. Meantime, 
both parties, the Florentines and Faventines, 
while staunchly holding to their convictions, 
tacitly accepted a kind of armed truce during 
the interval wherein the eventful documents 
were being prepared for publication. 

As the controversy commenced more than 
twenty years ago, it may be serviceable to 
the reader, without attempting to discuss its 
various phases, briefly to glance at its origin. 
The ware itself, as will be remembered by 
students of the history of Italian ceramic art, 
first attracted the attention of connoisseurs 
about the middle of the last century, when cer- 
tain pieces were discovered inscribed with a 
then unknown name, which has since been 
accepted to be Cafaggiolo. The general resem- 
blance of the signature to the name of one of 
the most famous historic residences in Italy, 
the Medicean Castello or Villa at Cafaggiolo, 
was soon perceived. It was then suggested 
that the ware might have been made at a fabric 
attached to the Villa and supported by the 
Medici family, much in the same way that 
Alfonso I., Duke of Ferrara, established a 
maiolica pottery at the ducal residence. As 
not infrequently happens, the suggestion of 
one writer becomes accepted fact in the 
pages of his successor, so by an easy and 
natural transition the new-comer after a 
short probation was allotted a place in the 
histories of ceramic art under the title ‘‘ Cafag- 
giolo,” the locality of the pottery being assigned 
to the Medicean Villa. The legend grew apace. 
We read that the fabric was founded by Cosimo 
il Vecchio, pater patric, that the Della Robbia 
reliefs were fired in its furnaces, together with 
such other pleasing and instructive narrative 
as the historians could evolve from the depths 
of their inner consciousness. So the matter 
was settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The historians had added a picturesque chapter 
to their histories, the collectors had enriched 
their cabinets with a newly discovered ware, and 
the dealers had facilitated the sale of many a 
doubtful or uncertain piece by the simple use of 
the magic word ‘‘ Cafaggiolo.” 

But this idyllic state of things was not 
destined to be of long duration. In the year 
1880 appeared a volume by Dr. Carlo Malagola 
on the maiolica of Faenza, wherein he attempted 
to prove that the signature Cafaggiolo, or rather 
its supposed equivalents, had no reference to 
the Medicean Villa, but was the name of the 





* ‘Di Cafaggiolo e di altre Fabbriche di Ceramiche in 
Toscana, secondo Studi e Documenti in parti raccolti dal 
_ eaamne Milanesi. Commentario Storico di Gaetano 

uasti,’ 1902. 





Faventine pottery, Casa Fagioli—Ca’ Fagioli+ 
It is Sepull: the scope of the present paper to 
discuss Dr. Malagola’s theory ; it may, hoy. 
ever, be said that it was manifestly put forth in 
good faith, the author even citing a document 
from the Carteggio Mediceo, in the Florenting 
archives, proving the existence of a pottery at 
Cafaggiolo in 1521, but suggesting that its out. 
put was common ‘‘stoviglie” and not artistic 
maiolica, Clever and ingenious as are the 
arguments of Dr, Malagola, he certainly fails to 
produce conclusive evidence that the ware came 
from the casa, or bottega, of Fagioli. 

It is easy to understand the emotion at 
Florence at what was, perhaps not unnaturally, 
considered to be a nefarious attempt to rob 
Tuscany of one of its chief glories. For while, 


prior to the discovery of the ware, Romagna, 


the Marches, and other parts of Italy could boast. 


their maiolica fabrics of world-wide renown, 
Tuscany alone remained a negligible quantity in 
the illustrious roll-call. At last, however, her 
turn had come. Collectors had competed for 
her coveted ware, foreign writers had been 
lavish in their encomiums of its splendid quali- 
ties, and now she was bidden to descend from 
her high estate and again take her place with 
the poor and the despised in outer darkness, 
The thought was intolerable. In the Middle 
Ages a hundred swords would have leapt from 
their scabbards and stormed the heart of the 
offending writer. In these more prosaic days 
the Florentines had to content themselves with 
the less heroic method of attacking him in print, 
and this they did with a promptitude and 
vigour which showed that the fine old Etruscan 
stock had lost none of its ancient virtues of 
courage and tenacity. 

Notwithstanding the ability with which the 
controversy was conducted on both sides, it had 
from the scientific point of view a certain air 
of unreality, from the obvious spirit of local 
patriotism animating the disputants. Of the 
foreign writers who had originally frankly 
accepted the Tuscan theory, Jacquemart, the 
most unquestioning, but at the same time the 
one whose opinion carried the least weight, was 
removed from the scene. M. Darcel and Mr. 
Fortnum, however, while abstaining from join- 
ing in the fray, took the opportunity of referring 
to the subject, and although they held to their 
previously expressed opinion, their tone was less 
confident than in former years. It is evident, 
for instance, that the writer oftheSouth Kensing- 
ton Catalogue (1873) accepted conclusions on the 
subject respecting which the author of the ‘ His 
tory’ of twenty-three years later might have 
hesitated. It is difficult to say how far Fort- 
num’s attitude was affected by the announce- 
ment that Milanesi held convincing evidence 
deciding the case in favour of the Villa 
Cafaggiolo ; his latest reference to the subject 
shows his belief in the statements put forth 
as to the extreme importance of the documents. 

The first of the Milanesi documents now pub- 
lished by Sig. Guasti is the well-known letter 
addressed by I. F. Zeffi, “‘ A di 26 di settembre, 
1521,” from Cafaggiolo to the ‘‘ Spectabili Viro 
Francisco da Empoli in Firenze,” in which the 
writer mentions he has sent him ‘2 scodelle 
col coperchio” together with a scodello “a 
Marcantonio Ghondi et 4 vasetti a Giovanmaria, 
che glieli manda Lorenzo nostro patrone ’; It 
also is stated that Charlo Aldobrandinis 
‘‘stoviglie” is fired. This is the frequently 
quoted letter which Milanesi sent to the late 
Eugtne Piot, who published it, in a French 
translation, in an article on the maiolica in 
the Spitzer Collection, which appeared in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, November, 1881, 
whence it was copied by Fortnum.t It is the 
document whereof the original text is given by 
Dr. Malagola,t and which Sig. Guasti supposes 





* Malagola, ‘ Memorie Storiche sulle Maioliche di Faenza,’ 
4 


1880, p. 148. 
t ctnam, * Maiolica,’ 1896, p. 124. 
J Op. cit., p. 3u7. 
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——————— 
he copied from Piot’s article, ‘‘ donde la trassero 
i] Malagola ed altri.”* Seeing, however, that Dr. 
Malagola’s book was published in 1880, it is 
rather difficult to understand how he could have 
taken the letter from an article which appeared 
4 year later in a foreign journal. The next 
document in the Milanesi series is likewise from 
Jofi to the same correspondent, wherein is 
written, ‘‘ Da Charlo Aldobrandini aspecto j* 
lettera che mi avisi come vuole le stoviglie, 
cod [sic] con arme Oo senza arme ”: it is dated 
from Cafaggiolo, August 18th, 1521. Then 
follows another (October 7th, 1521), in which 
there is a reference to 12 scodelle, 12 scodellini, 
12 piattellini, 2 tazoni, and 2 piatti grandi, 
“Costonmi L. 6, sol. 6.” The next letter is 
addressed to ‘‘ Domino Francescho da Empoli, 
jn chasa di Pier Francescho de Medici in 


Firenze.” 

“Amicho charissimo. Nd vi maravigliate sed io 
non > mandata la schrita, in perd chredetti venire 
infra pochidi. Volevo chucere (cuocere) la fornacie ; 
etenpi ci Anno tenuti adrietro : e volevo arechare el 
pano (panno) di charamucia [Pietro di Michele, detto 
Scaramuccia] e perd sono sotato (sostato). Ditegli 
yisard inanzi charneciale (carnevale), overo inanzi 
ch’ escha el mese, e porterogli chello glid promesso. 

“Ora vi priegoho [stc] j servigio gehrandisimo, 
mi faciate una chopia, come chvella di scharamucia : 
e fatello soschrivere. 

“Se volete niente, avisateci. Fata a di 10 di 
febraio, 1521 (1522 stile com.), 

per lo vosto isteffano di filippo 
istovigliaio in chafaggvlo.” 

Following this is a letter from ‘‘ Jacopo 
fattore a Cafaggiolo” (November 8th, 1522) 
asking Francesco da Empoli whether he will 
have his ‘‘ vasella”’ with or without arms, and 
if the ornamantation is to be blue ona white 
ground. The next four documents are short 
extracts from letters to the same Francesco da 
Empoli, simply referring to the dispatch of 
pieces made at Cafaggiolo, the date of the last 
being June 14th, 1526. Finally comes a letter 
from a priest, Francesco Suasio, to the young 
Cosimo de’ Medici, afterwards Duke of Florence, 
dated August 2nd, 1524. It is written from 
Trebbio, and contains an allusion to pottery 
sent by the priest, but no reference to Cafag- 
giolo. The explanatory notes by Sig. Guasti 
accompanying these documents point out that 
Giovanfrancesco Zefti, or Zefliri, was maestro 
di casa to Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, and like- 
wise to his son Lorenzino ; he was a scholar 
and author of several learned works. Fran- 
cesco da Empoli was the ministro of Pier- 
francesco de’ Medici at Florence. Lorenzo 
“nostro patrone” was the Lorenzino, the 
tyrannicide, who killed Duke Alessandro. The 
Cafaggiolo Medici of the early sixteenth century 
belonged to the branch of the family siding 
with the democratic party, even changing their 
names to Popolani. Respecting ‘‘isteffano di 
flippo istovigliaio in chafaggvlo,” he appears 
to be the father of the ‘‘ Jacopo di Stefano 
vasellaio’”” mentioned in the document from 
the Carteggio Mediceo (dated 1566) cited by 
(av. Baccini in his notice of the Villa Cafag- 
giolo.t He is likewise the Stefano who, with his 
brother Piero di Filippo da Montelupo, is 
included in the document discovered by Prof. 
Gustavo Uzielli, and published by him in the 
Athenewm.t The document relates to the suit 
between Pier Francesco di Lorenzo di Pier 
Francesco and Giovanni di Giovanni di Pier 
Francesco de’ Medici, mentioning that the 
brothers Stefano and Piero had a ‘‘casa con 
una fornace da stoviglie drieto posta in sulla 
piazza di Cafaggiuolo”; it is dated January 
Mth, 1506. From researches made by 
Sig. Guasti at Monte Lupo it appears that the 
brothers Piero and Stefano probably removed 
from Monte Lupo to Cafaggiolo at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, when it is 
Suggested the maiolica fabric at the Villa was 
first established by Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 





* Op. cit., p. 102. 
{ Baceini, * Le Ville Medicee,’ 1897. 
+ Athenewn, No. 3765, December 23rd, 1899. 
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de’ Medici. The supposition receives support 
from a letter of this same Lorenzo, from 
Florence, to the ‘‘ Specta. et prudenti viro Ser 
Andreae de Bo...... [the rest illegible] amico 
honorando,” at Siena, dated April 8th, 1491. 
The honoured friend is asked to send ‘una 
soma di cotesta terra bianca che adoperanno 
gli orciolaij costi,” from which it may be fairly 
inferred that Lorenzo was interested in a 
fabric of maiolica at Florence that was after- 
wards transferred to Cafaggiolo. Lorenzo died 
in 1503, hence the removal would have taken 
place before that date. The letter was found 
by Milanesi in the usual Carteggio Mediceo. 
Making allowance for the florid terms in 
which these long- promised documents were 
announced, it must be confessed that, regarded 
as a contribution to the history of Italian 
ceramic art, they are disappointing. They 
practically add nothing to our previous know- 
ledge of the subject, unless it is the fact that 
the ware made at the Villa was sometimes orna- 
mented with heraldic devices, and consequently 
was more than the common domestic pottery 
suggested by Dr. Malagola. It might, therefore, 
have been supposed that Milanesi, having made 
his discovery, would at once have sent the docu- 
ments to some artistic journal as a contribution 
to the then pending discussion, leaving their 
value to be decided by ceramists ; for, however 
distinguished as an archivist, he possessed no 
equipment constituting him an authority in 
ceramic art. It now appears that the reason 
he declined giving the letters to the world was 
that he proposed making them the basis of a 
history of the Cafaggiolo maiolica. Fortunately 
for Milanesi’s reputation, the intention was not 
accomplished, since there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the book would merely have added 
another to those so-called histories which, com- 
mencing with what M. Molinier justly designates 
‘“cet abominable manuel de Passeri,’* have 
made the history of Italian maiolica a stalking- 
horse for the display of local patriotism and 
provincial antipathies. By claiming for Pesaro 
the maiolica of Diruta, Passeri misled succeed- 
ing Italian historians, who accepted his state- 
ments without question for more than a century. 
Milanesi would not, of course, have intentionally 
committed an error of this nature, but as he 
did not propose visiting the collections where 
the pieces signed Cafaggiolo are to be found, he 
would consequently have written about them 
at second hand, and it is these second-hand 
manuals, wherein the writers copy the mistakes 
of their predecessors, that are the bane of all 
scientific research relating to the history of the 
art. 
The fundamental error of the school to which 
Milanesi belonged is the supposition that the 
history of Italian ceramic art can be written in 
a library ; whereas, seeing that its history was 
not attempted until long after the art had fallen 
into decay, and that the known contemporary 
references to it are vague and uncertain, it is 
from the examination of the remaining speci- 
mens of the art, the study of their technique, 
their special qualities of design, together with 
the influences modifying that design, that 
the knowledge of their history can alone be 
obtained. They form the essential factors in 
the inquiry. The important question is not 
what former writers have said about maiolica, 
but what it can itself be induced to say respect- 
ing its genesis and inception. Hence it is with 
the spade, the pencil, and the apparatus of a 
chemical laboratory that the task has to be 
accomplished. It is the intelligent classification 
of the examples of the art which will henceforth 
constitute its veritable history. Of these 
examples nearly all the finer and more charac- 
teristic are now in foreign collections and 
museums. In South Kensington alone the 
materials for the history of the art are vastly in 
excess of what may be found in the whole of 





* Molinier, ‘La Céramique Italienne au XVe Siécle,’ 
888. 





Italy—above ground. Yet it is precisely thes; 
collections that the writers of the school referred 
to deem it unnecessary to consult and study—not 
from any lack of appreciation of the objects as 
works of art (a genuine love of art is inherent 
in the race), but because it is a recognized 
convention amongst themselves that their case 
is to be proved, and that of their opponents 
to be demolished, nowise by a reference to 
facts, but by the citation of authorities, 

It has been more than once pointed out that 
if, instead of indulging in sterile polemics, the 
stalwarts on either side would take spade in 
hand and turn over the soil where the botteghe 
and furnaces formerly stood—not the inside of 
the Villa, since pottery from many sources may 
have been in use there—some remains of the 
ware produced at the fabric would almost cer- 
tainly be found.* ‘‘ Wasters,” the débris of 
ancient potteries, endure for ages, and those 
unearthed could then be compared with the 
maiolica bearing the Cafaggiolo signature. The 
work would have to be carried out under the 
direction of trained experts, but of these there 
is no scarcity in Italy. Scientific excavators, 
like, for instance, Dr. Paolo Orsi or Comm. 
Giacomo Boni, at the head of a small band of 
diggers, would, in all probability, definitely 
determine the question in a few days. 

Henry WALLIs. 








THE RESTORATION OF THE ERECHTHEUM. 
14, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., June 16th, 1902, 

Pror. Lamsros’s ‘Notes from Athens’ and 
your remarks on same, published in a recent 
issue of your paper, invite consideration as to 
how far the Greeks are well advised in attempt- 
ing any measure of restoration of the 
Erechtheum. 

If there be real danger of the falling away of 
any portions of the structure at present standing 
it is, of course, desirable that these should be 
strengthened in the simplest and most straight- 
forward manner possible. Apart from this, 
however, it is difficult to see what useful object 
can be served by building up fallen columns and 
re-erecting broken beams, the deficiencies being 
made good with new materials. 

On looking into the details of the proposed 
restoration as described in Prof. Lambros’s 
notes one finds that, as regards the north 
portico, the whole question hinges on a proposal 
to complete (?) the portico by replacing in posi- 
tion the fallen portions of the entablature and 
cofferings. To enable this to be done the 
columns require to be strengthened and the 
broken lintel of the doorway bridged over 
with iron. 

It is difficult to see what advantage is to be 
gained by this procedure. The building will be 
no less a ruin than before, and it is a great ques- 
tion whether the portico will gain in appearance 
or whether even its stability will be increased. 
New and obvious supports, alien to the original 
design, will be introduced, and new blocks of 
marble will be used to replace lost or broken 
pieces. These new blocks will always unduly 
assert themselves, as similar pieces do in the 
already partially restored Caryatide porch. 

The use of iron (or steel) for supports and ties 
in the manner contemplated is much to be de- 
precated ; absolute rigidity cannot be assured ; 
even when encased with thin slabs of marble it 
will still be exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere, which sooner or later will have consider- 
able deleterious effect upon it ; its life also is 
comparatively limited. Where metal supports 





* Two fragments of ascodella and a plate found inside the 
Villa are given by Prof. F. Argnani in his beautifully iilus- 
trated volume ‘Le Ceramiche e Maioliche Faentine,’ 1889, 
plate xvi. figs. 5and7. Prof. Argnani points out the simi- 
larity of the ornament to examples of Faventine ware shown 
on the same plate. The affinity of style may possibly be 
explained by the suggestion put forth by Fortnum, that the 
Cafaggiolo pottery was painted by artists from the school 
of Faenza, Instead, however, of discussing possibilities, it 
would seem that the simplest way to settle the question 
would be to analyz: the ‘‘ body ” of the fragments, and like- 
wise that of others from the pottery outside the Villa, and 
then compare the results. 
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are necessary for purposes of preservation of a 
fabric such as this they should be entirely en- 
cased in concrete and made to look exactly 
what they are—viz., modern expedients. Where 
ordinary ties or cramps are required they should 
be of bronze or gunmetal, and even then used as 
sparingly as possible. 

With regard to the replacing in position of 
the fallen stones belonging to the later western 
facade of the temple, the question arises, What 
benefit is to be derived from so doing? It is 
obvious that the rebuilding will always appear 
more or less of a patchwork ; it is doubtful if it 
will in any measure act as a tie between the 
north portico and the Caryatide porch; and it will 
certainly be liable to be again blown down unless 
special and probably unsightly precautions are 
taken against this danger by providing lateral 
supports of the nature of buttresses on either 
the outer or inner face of the wall. 

The fallen stones, whether of the north portico 
or western facade, can, it seems to me, be care- 
fully preserved on the ground where they at 
present lie, and they are certainly as useful there 
for the purposes of archeological study. 

Short of practically rebuilding it, which 
Heaven forefend, the Erechtheum must always 
remain a ruin, hence it is reasonable to suggest 
that only such repairs as are actually necessary 
forthe purpose of preservingthe portions ofitstill 
standing should be undertaken at all. I venture 
to think that the works the Greeks now propose 
doing are a good deal in excess of what is re- 
quisite for this purpose, and therefore invite the 
tullest and most careful consideration from all 
those who are interested in the proper preserva- 
tion of the fine examples of Greek architecture 
which still exist. Rost. WEIR SCHULTZ. 


~~ tm 








SALE, 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 21st inst. the following. Drawings: D. Cox, 
A Landscape, with ruins, cattle, and figures, 
631. Birket Foster, A River Scene, 73. S. 
Prout, A View on the Rhine, 50]. Pictures: 
G. G. Bullock, A Brace of Pheasants, and J. 
Holland, A View in Venice, 194/. J. J. Henner, 
A Nymph reclining by the Edge of a Pool, 2201. 
T. Rousseau, A Forest Scene, with stag at a 
pool, 115!. Rosa Bonheur, A Pet Dog on a 
Sofa, 1731. 








Fint-AGrt Gossiy. 


Tue Fine-Arts Committee of the Ville de 
Paris have drawn up their list of acquisitions at 
the two Salons of the present year. These 
purchases include about fifteen pictures and 
tive pieces of sculpture. Among the former 
mention may be made of ‘1848,’ by Jean 
Paul Laurens; ‘Douce Harmonie,’ by Dela- 
croix ; ‘Messe Basse en Bretagne,’ by Cottet ; 
‘Les Quéteuses,’ by Lucien Simon ; ‘Trois 
Amis,’ by Jean Veber; a Dutch interior, by 
Benoit-Levy; an example each of Désiré 
Lucas and Jeanniot, &c. The ‘ Meissonier x 
Cheval,’ by M. J. Froment-Meurice, is one of 
the most desirable acquisitions in the section 
of sculpture. The Corporation of the City of 
London might take a hint from the City of 
Paris. 

Messrs. VirtuE & Co. have sent us 
‘Westminster Abbey,’ an original etching by 
Mr. Axel Hermann Haig, of which one hundred 
proofs, on Japan paper, have been signed by the 
artist, and are now ready. We like this work 
much better than the last we saw of Mr. Haig’s. 
He does not force points unduly in the details, 
and it may be accepted as a good view of the 
interior of the Abbey, though we do not like the 
visitors who occupy the centre of the scheme. 

THE collection of engravings of the late Mr. 
Lewis Loyd, of 20, Hyde Park Gardens, which 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell 
on Monday, July 7th, and following day, is the 





choicest series in line which has come up for 
salefor many years. Nearlyalltheexamplesinthis 
collection are brilliant impressions in a perfect 
state of preservation. The Raffaelle Morghens 
are exceptionally fine. ‘The Last Supper,’ after 
Leonardo da Vinci, and ‘Aurora with Apollo 
and the Hours,’ after Guido, are both repre- 
sented by first and second states. The Rem- 
brandts include an early impression of the 
second state of ‘* The Hundred Guilder Piece,” 
a third state of the portrait of Coppenol, and a 
second of Clement de Jonge. J. G. Wille and 
William Woollett are each represented by a 
long and important series. 

Orro ERKMANN, professor at the Berlin 
Kunstgewerbe Museum, whose death took place 
recently in his thirty-seventh year, was one of 
the most talented of the German decorative 
painters, and his designs showed both delicacy 
of conception and skill in execution. 

Tue death is also announced of the painter 
Friedrich Schaarschmidt, the keeper of the 
Kuastakademie at Stuttgart. 

Next Tuesday, at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
Mr. Arthur Evans and the Director of the 
British School at Athens will speak on excava- 
tions in Crete. 

An Exhibition of Antiquities found by Prof. 
Petrie at Abydos and Drs. Grenfell and Hunt 
in the Fayum and El Hibeh will be on view 
at University College, Gower Street, from July 
Ist to 26th. 

A toms lately opened near Eretria belonging 
to the third century B.c. was filled with the 
usual gifts to the dead, such as painted vases, 
personal ornaments, &c. The most important 
of all these articles is a diadem which encircled 
the hair of the dead. It consists of a narrow 
band of gold, bearing in its centre a head of 
Melpomene in relief. The relief had been 
fastened to the diadem with four nails, and was 
found to conceal the earlier and original orna- 
ment of the diadem, a head of Pan. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that in that epoch such 
ornaments were not invariably made for the 
dead, and that in this case the kinsfolk had 
bought and utilized a second-hand diadem, but, 
regarding Pan as unfit for their purpose, had 
substituted Melpomene in his stead. 








MUSIC 


—_ 


THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s HaLu.—Herr Nikisch's Orchestral Concert. 
ALBERT Hati.—Madame Albani’s Concert. 

—— Hat, — Herr Josef Hofmann’s Pianoforte 
ecital. 


Tue programme of Herr Nikisch’s second 
orchestral concert on the 20th inst. opened 
with Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz’ Overture. There 
were subtle interchanges of light and shade 
and vivid contrasts of tempo, while through- 
out there were just the passion and the 
poetry which the music demands. Again, 
in the ‘Gotterdimmerung’ March the con- 
ductor displayed his full strength; it was 
an impressive performance. In Schubert’s 
Symphony in c the effect produced was not 
so vivid. The composer’s life was very 
short, but his art in this and other works 
was very long. Only a Schubert enthusiast, 
like Mr. Manns, can really make us forget 
the length, which Schumann was pleased to 
call ‘‘ heavenly.” Herr Nikisch interpreted 
the music with all due skill and refinement, 
yet it did not seem to appeal to him with 
the same power and intensity as that of 
Weber, Wagner, or Tschaikowsky, in which 
the dramatic element prevails; there was 
calculation rather than inspiration in his 
beat. The programme included a Suite for 
strings bearing the joint names Bach- 





Bachrich. It is no uss objecting to trap. 
scriptions, least of all when Bach is ¢op. 
cerned, for he himself indulged in that 
kind of thing. Each agg: a must be 
judged on its own merits. Here we hays 
three movements selected from Bach’s suites 
Nos. 6 and 3 for violin alone. We recognize 
the skill, and, we may add, the modesty dis. 
played therein, but the music seems to loge 
in lightness, charm, and latent power. 

Madame Albani gave a concert at the 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, witha 
large orchestra under the able direction of 
Mr. George Riseley. A Coronation March, 
‘Ethiopia saluting the Colours,’ by Mr, 
Coleridge-Taylor, was performed. It was 
‘‘ composed expressly for this concert,” and 
we know the general fate of such music, 
We fear that this march will prove no 
exception. The thematic material is not 
strong, though at times taking, perhaps, 
in a popular sense, while the treatment 
does not tend to hide its lack of origin. 
ality. It is scarcely fair, however, to 
criticize a mere picce d’occasion. Whatever 
may be its shortcomings, the music makes 
us feel that Mr. Taylor has power in him 
which sooner or later will reveal itself. 
The composer of ‘ Hiawatha’ is after all 
only at the beginning, not at the end of his 
career. The programme included a new 
song, ‘Land of Hope and Glory,’ words by 
Mr. Arthur C. Benson, music by Dr. Elgar, 
the latter based on the broad theme of his 
March inp. It was sung by Madame Clara 
Butt, who was in splendid voice. Madame 
Albani sang songs by Mozart and Massenet 
with her usual skill and artistic refine- 
ment. The other vocalists were Mr. Santley, 
who was received with special enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Kennerley Rumford. The 
fine Riseley male-voice choir was heard in 
choruses by Mendelssohn and Gernshein, 
and in Grieg’s ‘Landerkennung’ for bass 
and male choir. The concert opened with 
the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture, and closed 
with Gounod’s March from ‘ La Reine de 
Saba.’ It was a successful concert, and 
there was a very large audience. 

Herr Josef Hofmann gave another piano- 
forte recital at Queen’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. One is apt to compare one pianist 
with another, irrespective of age and there- 
fore experience. Arough-and-ready criticism, 
recording the impression of the moment, is 
well enough in its way—is, in fact, all that 
one can offer. Time is too short and space 
too valuable minutely to study the actual 
achievements, the future prospects, and the 
exact relative merits of each of the numerous 
pianists who present themselves before the 
public. Hofmann has intelligence, and as 
regards technique is admirably equipped. 
At present he shines especially in virtuoto 
music, but his thoughtful and expressive 
renderings of Mozart’s delicate Rondo in 
minor and of two Rhapsodies of Brahms 
showed artistic qualities which in time ought 
to bear good fruit. He is only just out of 
his teens. 








Musical Cossiy. 


A vocat recital was given at St. James's 
Hall on Friday evening of last week by Miss 
Marie Brema. This accomplished singer was 


associated with Miss Rose Ettinger, Mr. John 
Coates, and Mr. Francis Braun in a careful and 
intelligent performance of Brahms’s ‘ Liebes- 
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—— 
Tieder,’ but their voices did not blend well, the 
bass being not sufficiently robust. The quartet 
‘Nein, es ist nicht ausgekommen,’ was sung 
with great spirit, and Mr. Coates’s phrasing of 
‘Nicht wandle, mein Licht,’ was artistic and 
pleasing. Miss Brema’s songs included the 
expressive ‘ Dusiehst mich an,’ by K. F. Cursch- 
mann, Schubert’s ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade,’ and 
Schumann’s ‘In’s Freie,’ all of which were 
interpreted with vocal skill, insight, and 
preadth of style. She also sang pieces by 
Briickler, Amherst Webber, and Maude 
White. 

Tue Bristol Musical Festival will be held at 
the Colston Hall, October 8th to 11th, under 
the conductorship of Mr. George Riseley. A 
first festival performance will be given of Dr. 
Horatio Parker’s dramatic oratorio ‘St. Chris- 
topher,’ under the composer's direction ; a song 
cycle for voice and pianoforte by Mr. J. L. 
Roeckel, words by Frederick E. Weatherly, 
will be produced for the first time ; and Mr. 
§, Coleridge-Taylor will conduct his scenes 
from the ‘Song of Hiawatha.’ Dr. Grieg will 
conduct his dramatic poem ‘Bergliot’ (with 
Mrs. Brown Potter as reciter), his ‘In Autumn’ 
Overture, and his ‘ Landerkennung’ for baritone 
solo, male chorus, and orchestra. The principal 
vocalists will be Mesdames Albaniand Clara Butt, 
and Messrs. William Green and Andrew Black. 
The solo instrumentalists will be Messrs. 
Paderewski and Leonard Borwick. 

Mr. Samvet Butter, to whom we refer else- 
where, waS an expert musician, and, in 
collaboration with his friend Mr. H. Festing 


floor, moreover, the effect of what is known 
as the “matinée hat’’ was such that no 
craning on the part of the spectator allowed 
him to perceive what was progressing on 
the stage. Whatever may be the individual 
estimate upon the merits of ‘Monna Vanna’ 
as literature and drama, it requires the bat 
eyes of the Censor to be blind to its high- 
mindedness and the exquisite sense of 
feminine purity with which it is charged. 
These things were not adequately conveyed 
by the actors of the Théatre de ]’Euvre, by 
whom the piece was first given at the 
Nouveau Théitre on May 17th, and who 
still constitute its exponents. Much of the 
fragrance of the delightful second act seems 
lost when Monna Vanna, recognizing in her 
— arch-enemy and violator a friend, 
indulges with him in amical caresses, and 
drops her hand on his shoulder as she was 
wont to do in their childish intimacy. We 
are the bolder in saying this since the rela- 
tions of the pair are distinctly defined in the 
play, and an indescribably better effect 
would be produced if the actors would con- 
fine themselves to what is indicated or stated 
in the stage directions. For the rest, the 
performance generally, so far as it could be 
seen through existing conditions, was good, 
and Madame Leblanc as Monna Vanna, M. 
Jean Froment as Guido Colonna, M. Lugné- 
Poé as Marco Colonna, and M. Darmont as 


that Prinzivalle is her former lover. We 
will proceed no further with the story except 
by saying that the Florentine captain, guilty 
of treason against the Republic and con- 
demned to death, takes refuge in the rescued 
Pisa. Guido refuses belief in the tale that 
is told him, and condemns the fugitive to 
death. Recognizing the difference between 
pure love and perfect trust as exemplified 
in her saviour, and cruelty and jealousy as 
exhibited by her husband, Monna Vanna 
saves by a pious lie the life of her companion 
and chooses to share his exile. No attempt 
has been made to do justice to the many 
fine, delicate, and poetical touches in the 
play, or even to the conception of the 
characters. Without being a masterpiece 
or possessing any great dramatic grip, 
the work is considerable as literature, and 
abounds in imagination. That it should 
beget any opposition is inconceivable, unless 
we accept what seems the only possible 


explanation, that, having regard to the class 
of pieces produced ordinarily by the Théatre 


de |’(Euvre, the work has been condemned 
unread. The interdict pronounced upon it 


is less of an affront to M. Maeterlinck than 
to English intelligence. 








TWO ACTRESSES. 
Ellen Terry and her Sisters. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton. (Pearson.)—The system on which 


2B mh we 


Jones, he published a cantata, ‘ Narcissus,’ 
the words of which were an amusing parody of 
an eighteenth-century libretto, while the music 
—though Mr. Butler himself would never 
admit that its pretensions were not serious— 
appeared to his friends to be a no less humorous 
ed of the more salient characteristics of 

del’s style. In his later years he was 
occupied upon an oratorio on the subject of 
Ulysses, which, indeed, first drew him to a 
close study of the Odyssey, and he used to 
profess himself prouder of a certain chorus 
written upon a Handelian ground-bass than 
of any of his literary triumphs. But in this, 
as in many other things, he hardly expected, 
or perhaps even desired, to be taken 
literally. 

Pretro CESARI, musician, and author of 
‘Storia della Musica raccontata ai Giovani 
Musicisti,’ has died suddenly ; he was sixty-six 
years old. 

THE death is announced of Ferdinand Jiiger, 
Court _— singer at Vienna, in his sixty-third 
year. He was the impersonator of Siegfried 
when the ‘ Ring’ was first produced at Berlin. 


Prinzivalle were excellent. When, towards 
the close of the first act, Madame Leblanc 
came on and — her readiness to 
carry out the cruel contract her acting was 
superb. In the later scenes recollections of 
Madame Bernhardt were suggested. 

Of the motive of ‘Monna Vanna’ we can 
give but slight indication. The action passes 
in Pisa at the close of the fifteenth century, 
presumably in 1498, when Pisa, as the ally 
of Venice, was besieged by the Florentines. 
Pisa is incapable of further resistance, the 
last shot has been fired, the last ration con- 
sumed, the citizens fight for the grass in the 
streets, and there is a breach through which 
a flock of sheep may enter. The order, 
moreover, has gone forth from the Florentine 
seigneury ‘‘Delenda est Pisa.” In the 
opening action Marco Colonna, the father 
of Guido Colonna, the governor, arrives 
from the Florentine camp, bringing from 
Prinzivalle, a mercenary, the captain of the 
besiegers, the terms on which the city shall 
be spared and put in a condition to resist 


Mr. Pemberton proceeds in producing successive 
lives of actors partakes of book-making, but is 
not otherwisecondemnable. Depending for his 
facts upon existing records, chiefly journalistic, 
or upon such further information as is supplied 
him by his subject, he draws, as a rule, the 
critical estimate of performances from periodicals 
of established authority. This plan seems de- 
structive of complete critical independence, but 
is convenient and even customary. It has been 
urged against memoirs such as the present that 
they are constrainedly eulogistic. That is in 
itself scarcely a drawback from the enjoyment 
of the reader who knows that the biographies of 
people still living are generally sustained pane- 
gyrics. Asan earnest appreciator of the stage, 
however, Mr. Pemberton pours a flood of warm 
and not too discriminating eulogy upon most 
of those he is called upon to notice. With what 
he has to say concerning the four sisters with 
whom he is principally concerned al] will concur. 
In varying degrees Kate, Ellen, Marion, and 
Florence Terry have contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the playgoer and the reputation of our 
stage, while one of them at least has been 
endowed with a temperament and personality 
which few who have come under the spell will 








DRAMA ‘ : 
—— further ge Bere These arethat Giovanna, forget. Mr. Pemberton is not always scru- 
THE WEEK. the wife of Guido, shall enter the tent of pulously correct, and we are able in one or two 


instances, from personal knowledge, to correct 
statements in which he has been misled by 
inexact information. Miss Ellen Terry made her 
earliest appearance in London as grown actress 
at the Royalty, first so called by Miss Fanny 
Kelly, but originally named Miss Kelly’s 
Theatre. This became in time the Soho 
Theatre, and was renamed the New Royalty by 
Albina de Rhona, an actress and dancer, who 
opened it with an anonymous adaptation from a 
story of Eugéne Sue, entitled ‘ Atar-Gull.’ In 
this Miss Terry played, as is said, a young girl 
called Clementine, who, under conditions other 
than those mentioned, bursts on to the stage 
enfolded in the coils of a serpent. So far 
from making, as is averred, many people laugh, 
it inspired a feeling of indescribable ex- 
citement — women being carried out in 
hysterics from the boxes. Oscar Byrn[e] was 
the correct name of Miss Terry’s ‘‘ earnest, but 
exacting dancing-master.” Musset says of a 
woman that she is blonde comme les blés, and 


Prinzivalle alone and attired as Godiva 
when she rode through the streets of 
Coventry. With the wisdom of age Marco 
counsels that it is bettur that one should 
perish rather than an entire people should 
be destroyed. Guido breathes forth com- 
plainings and threatenings. With rare 
moderation the city fathers leave the matter 
to the decision of Monna Vanna, who, with 
a huge pity for the people, decides to fulfil 
the conditions. In the second act, accord- 
ingly, she arrives in the tent of Prinzivalle, 
who, unknown to her, is a boyish lover. 
Beneath an enveloping -cloak she has 
nothing but her sandals. Calmly she 
proffers herself to Prinzivalle, who is over- 
mastered by pity for her magnanimity and 
devotion. The attitude of the master is 
abandoned for that of the suppliant, and 
the heroine learns with surprise and pleasure 


Victoria HALL, BAySWATER.—‘ Monna Vanna,’ Pidce en 
Trois Actes. Par Maurice Maeterlinck. 


THE conditions under which ‘Monna 
Vanna,’ the latest work of M. Maeterlinck, 
was produced in London are prohibitive of 
any attempt to pronounce upon its dramatic 
possibilities. In answer to the condemna- 
tion of the Censure, a Maeterlinck Society 
was formed on the instant, the only 
building obtainable was engaged, and a 
Private performance of the piece which 
the Censure had prohibited was given 
almost at the hour for which the original 
had been advertised at the Novelty. So 
small was the stage that the idea of 
scenery had better have been abandoned, 
the entr’actes were necessarily long, and 
te performance consequently did not close 
until an hour to which the majority of 
the audience could not stay. On a level 
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not comme le blé. Isleworth is the name of the 
parish in which Henry Howe long resided. 
** Princes of Coma” is a suggestive substitution 
for Princes of Como. Helen Faucit was 
Lady Martin, not Lady Theodore Martin. In 
dealing with domestic details Mr. Pemberton is 
discreet and reticent. Superfluously strong 
language is employed when the signs of dis- 
approval manifested on the first production at 
the Lyceum of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ on July 8th, 
1884, are described as ‘‘the blatant vulgarity 
of a disreputable gang of foul first-nighters.” 
The memoir is graced with some new and attrac- 
tive portraits and with a few characteristic notes 
of Miss Terry. It constitutes agreeable reading 
and will serve as a temporary record. Whether 
a full biography will ever be requisite, who shall 
say! In the case of the lives of those whose 
principal occupation is histrionic the need for 
any illumination beyond that of the footlights 
is not immediately evident. 

Life on the Stage : my Personal Experiences and 
Recollections, by Clara Morris (Isbister & Co.), 
is the story of an actress of merit whom Americans 
have compared with Aimée Desclée and Rose 
Chéri in the past, and Mlle. Jane Hading, Mrs. 
Kendal, and sometimes Madame Bernhardt in 
the present. Though a Canadian by birth—she 
was born in Ontario—she has declined to seek an 
English reputation ; and though she is now well 
known from Wisconsin to Texas, and from 
Maine to San Francisco, she has never, we 
believe, played under the English flag. Her 
reputation was established at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, under Augustin Daly. 
Modest in her self-estimate, highly nervous in 
temperament, and appreciative of others beyond 
the wont of those of her craft, Miss Morris 
has never been reticent as to her early 
struggles, and has allowed much to escape her 
concerning her diffidence and slow progress 
during her early life in Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, and other cities of what 
a generation ago was called the West. 
She has now published what is in fact an 
autobiography, which, without adding much to 
our knowledge of her artistic career, constitutes 
one of the pleasantest and most readable books 
of theatrical recollections that England or Ame- 
rica has seen. ‘Fhe one drawback of which 
Englishmen have to complain is that many 
of the characters with whom Miss Morris 
deals are unknown tothem. Some of the most 
obscure, however, have claims of a sort upon 
recognition, while the more important — the 
Booths, Forrests, Wallacks, Charles Keans, 
Davenports, Sotherns, Fechters, Lawrence Bar- 
retts, &c.—are well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Among Miss Morris’s associates at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre were Mrs. Gilbert, 
James Lewis, and other members of the Daly 
Company, while among her early companions 
we find Mrs. Wilkins, the wife, or widow rather, 
of Serjeant Wilkins, a man once well known 
in London society. Accident was in part 
responsible for her coming to the front. So 
unassertive was she that she played, while still 
a child, parts so important as Gertrude in 
‘Hamlet’ and Emilia in ‘Othello’ with no 
addition to her miserable pay. In characters 
such as these she supported star actors like 
Charles Kean, Edwin Booth, and others, most 
of whom were too self-absorbed to pay much 
attention to the quaint, weird, bright-eyed, 
chaste, loyal little genius who was their tem- 
porary associate. Wind of her achievements 
reached the Eastern cities, and McKee Rankin 
wrote to D. H. Harkins at the Broadway: 
‘*There ’s a woman in Cleveland who’s the 
greatest actress in this country; telegraph for 
her.” Harkins did so, but loyalty to engagements 
previously made prevented her from accepting 
the offer which he made. Miss Morris does not 
herself mention this testimony to her merits, 
not the only one paid her before she reached 
New York. That she found her way ultimately 
to Daly’s was owing toa suggestion of Mr. James 





Lewis, who, however, seems to have been far from 
foreseeing the future in store for her. Her record 
of her successive conquests, and the manner in 
which she subjugated the New York public, 
constitutes interesting reading. Daly she 
appears to have regarded with devotion as her 
introducer and sponsor. How far he was dis- 
interested is shown by the fact that he gave her 
a miserable salary, beguiling her with promises 
that were never kept, and urging her when one 
of the most popular of actresses to take a third 
of the money to which she was entitled, and 
trust to him to make it upto her. Her first 
great success in New York was as Anne 
Sylvester in Wilkie Collins’s ‘Man and Wife,’ 
a part that came to her by chance, since she 
had been engaged for Mrs, Glenarm in the same 
piece. One triumph trod on the heels of 
another, and her performance (April 2nd, 1872) 
of Cora in ‘ L’Article 47’ of Belot established 
her reputation in America and impassioned the 
New York public. It is needless to go through 
her principal parts. Among them were Lady 
Macbeth, Evadne, and Jane Shore in what 
may be regarded as the classic repertory. 
Better remembered are, however, Camille 
(‘Marguerite Gautier’), Miss Multon (Lady 
Isabel Carlyle) in ‘East Lynne,’ Leah in ‘ Leah 
the Forsaken,’ Mercy Merrick in ‘The New 
Magdalen,’ and Jane Eyre. We have dealt 
rather with the career, all but unknown in 
England, of a fine actress than with Miss 
Morris’s records of her experiences. These latter 
are, however, full of sprightliness and vivacity, 
and the book is more readable, as well as far 
more trustworthy, than most works of its class. 
We should have been thankful for an index, 
though such in the case of theatrical memoirs 
or recollections is not often supplied. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mapame BERNHARDT’ season at the Garrick 
ends to-night, and the house will pass on 
Monday into the hands of M. Coquelin, whose 
reappearance will be made as Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Since her performance of Francesca da 
Rimini Madame Bernhardt has been seen in 
no novelty. In her presentation of Phédre, 


| Frou-Frou, La Tosca, and other characters she 





has been at her best, and her engagement has 
been prodigal of delight to the lovers of French 
acting. 

MapamME CHARLOTTE WIEBE has taken posses- 
sion of the St. George’s Hall, and has appeared 
as Vivette, the dancer, in ‘La Main,’ by 
Henry Bérény, a Hungarian author and 
musician, and ‘ Colombine,’ adapted from Eric 
Khorn by M. Jean Thorel. Other one-act 
pieces in which the company of the little 
Parisian Théatre des Capucines took part were 
given. As ‘La Main’ is the great attraction, 
the management was ill advised in deferring it 
till the end of a long programme. 

AccorpinG to Mr. Tree’s present arrange- 
ments—which are, however, subject to change 
—Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘Eternal City’ will in the 
autumn season take precedence of ‘ Richard IT.’ 

‘Quatity Street,’ the comedy of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie in which Miss Maude Adams made 
a great success in America, is to be the autumn 
novelty at the Vaudeville, at which the summer 
season is now over. Miss Ellaline Terriss will 
play the heroine. 

A poetic play by Sir Lewis Morris is pro- 
mised by Miss Olga Nethersole on her return 
from her autumn tour. 

Mrs. Joun Woop, who has been long absent 
from the stage, is announced to reappear in the 
autumn drama at Drury Lane, which is in the 
hands of Mr. Cecil Raleigh. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. M.—M. T. D.—received. 
J. C. T.—Forwarded, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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With 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations, 


VOL. IX. NOW READY, 3s. 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT, DD. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT, 
With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon, 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 
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Vol. IX. CONTRIBUTIONS to the TATLER, the 
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Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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INSECTS : an Introduction to the Study of Economic 
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SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane, 


With 157 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Royal 8vo, lis. net. 
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BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
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Christ's College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustra 
tions, Maps, and Plans. 
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ceeded in accomplisbing his task so well as Mr. Rose, whose 
work is, in many respects, a model of what a historic 
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A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical 
and Literary Study. By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford.’ 
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right judging.” —Spectator. ‘ 
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by Rev. W. TUCKWELL, Copies of the Original Illus- 
trations, and a Map. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KING FRITZ'S A.C. By Frank 


HIRD. : : 
‘*Mr. Hird’s novel is lively reading.” — Times. 
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NOW READY.—VOL, I., price 12s. net; VOL, II., price 14s. net. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘SOCIAL ENGLAND,’ 


Social England. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Literature, and Manners, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 


With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and numerous Coloured Plates reproduced from authentic sources. 
Vol. I. contains 800 pages, about 400 Illustrations, and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps, 
Vol, II. contains about 850 pages, and upwards of 400 Illustrations and 9 Coloured Plates. 


“ Than this there is no finer, more comprehensive record extant of the progress of the people of this country. As history the story it tells may be 
accepted as pretty well the last word upon the subjects treated, while as a pictorial record it is probably the finest thing ever done of its character. The 
paper and binding are admirable, the illustrations are splendid, and the whole work is a complete triumph.”—Black and White. 


“We can wish no intelligent reader of history, schoolmaster, or public library a better, a more nourishing possession tian this work.”—Academy, 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. By E. T. Braptey The Queen's London. 


| 
(Mrs. A, MURRAY SMITH). With a Preface by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. With numerous An Album, consisting of about 450 exquisite 
Original Illustrations executed expressly for the Work. Handsomely bound in bevelled cloth, | Views of London and its Environs, together 


gilt edges, 21s, : : : : 
“Mrs, Murray Smith has done her work well, and the édition de luxe in which the publishers have with " fine Series of Pictures of Queen Vic- 
| toria’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. New and 


produced it is a setting worthy of the letterpress.”—Iorning Post, 
| Enlarged Edition, Royal 4to, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 
| 


The Nation’s Pictures. Vol. I. Containing ' 
48 beautiful Reproductions in Colour of some of the finest Modern Paintings in the Public i H er Maj esty’s Tower. 











Galleries of Great Britain, with Descriptive Text. Cloth, 123. ; half-leather, 158, ; | By HEPWORTH DIXON. With an Intro- 
“The pictures are exquisitely reproduced; the clearness of outline and richness of tone will be a duction by W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. Contai 
welcome surprise to those who have not followed recent developments in the art of colour printing.” uction by W. J. +a: ee ain- 

Standard. | ing 16 Coloured Plates specially prepared for 





this Edition by Mr. H. E. Tidmarsh. Cheap 
Edition. 2 vols. cloth, 12s. the set. 


| 
The Queen’s Empire. Consisting of nearly 700 


exquisite Illustrations, reproduced from Authentic Photographs, printed on Plate Paper, In 2 vols, 


cloth gilt, 9s, each, With the 7 Ophir P 
Pictorial England and Wales. Consisting of Warr. ss sccunt of tne Tour of the 








WELL. An Account of the Tour of the 


upwards of 320 beautiful Illustrations prepared from Copyright Photographs. Cloth gilt, gilt | Prince and Princess of Wales, 1901. With 
edges, 9s. On superior paper, half-persian, in box, 15s, net, 24 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. 


| Third Impression. Cloth, 6s, 


Pictorial Scotland and Ireland. Consisting of| 





320 beautiful Views prepared from Copyright Photographs, Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s. CASSELL’S UNIQUE FINE-ART 
4 ’ . ° PUBLICATION. 
Pictorial Scotland. (Being the Portion of the above 
Work devoted to Scotland.) With 225 Copyright Illustrations from Photographs. 73. 6d. Royal Ac ademy Pic- 


Pictorial Ireland. (Being the Portion of the above | — 2U8#S. 1902, Complete Volume, Handsomely 


in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 
Work devoted to Ireland.) With 96 Copyright Illustrations, 5s. bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4 
‘*If you cannot go to the Academy, the next best 


thing is to get the Academy to come to you, which 


London Afternoons. By W. Pi Loftie, ES. A. in effect it does when the fact of its existence is 


Chapters on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great City, With 60 Full-Page | Vividly i home to you in ‘Reyal Academy 
Illustrations, Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net. Pictures,’ ’"— Punch, 
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Containing upwards of 450 Original Illustrations, is NOW READY, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s,; or in half-leather, 16s. 


“This work is without comparison the finest thing of its character ever attempted ; is of striking interest to-day, and must come to possess enormous. 
Value as a work of reference for the future, In every respect a magnificent production,”—Black and White, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES: 
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A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 

*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 
The E1cutu Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great . 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 
rimzxerTr BeLéecTrTiok, 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. as E 
King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” —Apple. 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. PHILOLOGY. 

BIOGRAPHY. Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal BI 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary —Frederick —Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas & Becket — Benyowszky’s | —Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mres. | —Downy—F ad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | Names—Giaour. 

Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Ceesar’s | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 

—Carlyle and Scott —Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook's Log- History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
book—Marriages of Cromwell's , Daughters— Grace Darling mI Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden's Monument—Sir Christopher —Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 

Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Sworde—Alice Fitz Alan. —College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged BI 

BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 

Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De | —Fraternity of Genealogists. 

Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ —| FINE ARTS 

‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | eis P si ae ” : 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Rafiling for Bibles—Books sold by Free Societies of Artists—Artists ghosts '—Blocks by Bewick 

the Ton—The ‘ Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike ’—Gladstone | —First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras '—Portraits of Beau Brumme 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the | ~—Canaletto “st og soe va sean re 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at | Olives '—Cosway “ Ag eee ee 5 “Gilbe a. k il ~ 

the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | sadors —First Steel Engravings—Nir J. Gilbert's Boo 

and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | trations. : 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. PO. 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 

All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday ste P - 

Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches— - Wi y a 

Cakebread Superstition — Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops hos 

Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un-| Burial by Torchlight— Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 

married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel pony 

stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland”? | pr 8 Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East - 
of Churches. 


—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Ozsar, morituri te salutant”—‘Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est ’’—“Cane Decane, canis” —“Civis Romanus 
sum”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 


:POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat expet 
Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non fit. 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— | TOPOGRAPHY. 


Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss | 
»Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar's Opera.’ 





Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdeag? 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Cacrsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin— 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street—Old Reeky. 
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‘6THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Ercuru Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume. 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul ’—Gaule’s 
‘ Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘“ Padoreen’”’ Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘ Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘ God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—* Jesu, Lover of my soul’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes ”"—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” | 


—‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 











POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘Hand of glory ”— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—‘ Lungs of 
London.” 

PHILOLOGY. 


Gemmace—“‘ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idion— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie — 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed. 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair: 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Ourious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the- 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House off 
Commons—Lemon Sole—lInvention of Lucifer Matches. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS, 


eens 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. By 


MARK oo Choicely printed in red and black. With 7 Illustrations by LUCIUS 
HITCHCOCK 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ANNALS of the HORSE-SHOE CLUB. 


MASON. With 5 Illustrations by the Author. 
GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHS of BABYLON. Life Pictures of London’s 


_ Moving Scenes. By GEORGE R. SIMS (‘‘ Dagonet ”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Hornung, 


Author of ‘ Peccavi,’ &c. 


By Finch 








Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The TEAR of KALEE. By Herbert Inman and 


HARTLEY ASPDEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The KING’S COUNSEL. By Frank Richardson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By 8. Squire Sprigge, | 


Author of ‘ Odd Issues.’ 
THIRD EDITION. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 Illus- 


trations by Fred. Pegram. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHILLELAGH and SHAMROCK. By M. McD. Bodkin, 


K.C., Author of ‘ Dora Myrl.’ 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 10 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 





. COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 


. The LU “og of ROARING CAMP— BOHEMIAN PAPERS — AMERICAN 
LEGEND 
. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
’. GABRIEL CONROY. | Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
JI. TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE 
yIi. TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE— II. With Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 
. TALES of the PINE and the ——— 
X. BUCKEYE and CHAPPARE 
. TALES of TRAIL and TOWN, &e. 
BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose ae. Verse. 
the Author and 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. Crown 8vo, buchen, is. 6d. 
SOME LATER VERSES. Crown 8vo, linen gilt, 5s. 
IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
** For full List see CHATTO § WINDUS’S CATALOGUE. 


With Portrait of 





UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


Edited with Introductions by ERNEST A VIZETELLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The CONQUEST of PLASSANS. 
The DRAM-SHOP. 
The FAT and the THIN. 
MONEY. LOURDES. 
HIS EXCELLENCY. | ROME. 
ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRES- The DREAM. | FRUITFULNESS. 
SION. The DOWNFALL. PARIS. 
The FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. DOCTOR PASCAL. | WORK. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from New Type upon fine and very thin Paper. 


HIS MASTERPIECE. 
The JOY of LIFE. 
GERMINAL: Master and Man, 


The HONOUR of the ARMY, and 
other Stories. 





UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. | 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 
4 IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.” By Charles | 


The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 

MEN and BOOKS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. 


The POCKET R. L. S. Being Favourite Passages | 


from the Works of STEVENSON. 


The CONSTABLE of oda"! 


CHOLAS. By EDWIN LESTER AR 


ST. KATHERINE’S “ty “the, 


TOWER. By Sir WALTER BESAN 
7 ADY 


DORA MYRL, the 
DETECTIVE. By McD.’BODKIN 
VINCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE. 


DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By George 


MANVILLE FENN. 
The ., RED SHIRTS. By Paul 


The "TRACK of a STORM. By 


OWEN H 


IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. By 


eee HARTE 


| A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS. 


y BRET HAR 


| IN ‘LONDON’ S HEART. ByG. R. 
“The LADY from NOWHERE. By 


FERGUS HUME. 








NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Picture cloth, fiat backs. 


The TALE of the SERPENT. By Sundowner. 
HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Christie Murray. 
SPORT and SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 


PLOTTERS of PARIS. By 


EDMUND MITCHELL. 

The TEMPLE of DEATH. By 
EDMUND MITCHELL. 

TOWARDS the ETERNAL 
SNOWS. By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

The LUCK of GERARD RIDGE. 


LEY. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The KING’S ASSEGAI. By Ber. 
TRAM MITFORD. 
The WATERS of EDERA. By 


OUIDA. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTING. 


TON. By JAMES PAYN. 


The DRIFT of FATE. By Dora 


RUSSELL. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By 


SAKAH TYTLER 


JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 


WARDEN. 





POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS | 


| of MEN. By WALTER BESANT. 


| The ORANGE GIRL. By Walter 
‘The. ‘GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 


By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By 


BESANT and RICE 


|The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 


By BESANT and RICE. 


'The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 
| SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hall 


CAIN 
| MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie 
| COLLINS. 

/ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie 


COLLINS. 


WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie 


COLLINS. 


The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie 
NEW “MAGDALEN. By Wilkie 


‘PUCK. "By Ouida. 
‘HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 
‘UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida, 
PEG 


/ASON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. | The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 


WOFFINGTON; neond 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By CHAR LES RE, 


ARLES K 


NEVER ,F00 LATE to 


By CHARLES 


‘ IT ‘Is 


MEND.” 


/HARD CASH. By Charles Reade, 


FOUL PLAY. By Charles Reade, 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSUO 


The OLD FACTORY. By 
WESTALL x 
The DOWNFALL. By E. Zola. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES : Some of the Little Problems 


of Life. By MAX O’RELL, Author of ‘ 


Her Royal Highness Woman,’ &c. 





Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. éd. 


‘LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. By the Rev, 


E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married.’ 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of DUBLIN CASTLE and of DUBLIN 


SOCIETY. By a NATIVE. 





Demy &vo, cloth, gilt top, 9s. net. 


_BLUEBEARD: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and 


Gilles de Rais; 


with a Summary of Various Tales and Traditions. By ERNEST A. 
VIZETELLY. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait in each Volume, 12s. 


‘The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BUCHANAN. 


— 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. Contents for JULY. 


NORA WILDING. Part I. By John Stafford.—The EXPOSITION of BRIDGE. 


By 
ter Wal 
V. T. Palmer.—A — CHASE 


J.S. McTear,.—The ADVICE of WILLIAM PETTY - EDUCATION. By Fos 


M.A.—STORM and CALM AMONG the FELLS. By 
| at aCROWN. By A. Shield.—HISTORY Cy a PECULIAR STAGE CURTAIN. 
aie og inthe PEAK. By John Hyde. —BIRD COURTSHIP. By Alex. H. - 
By Philip Sidney.—HYMN to VARUNA. 


Lawrence.—WILD FLOWERS. By C. 


—AMY ROBSART at CUMNOR. 


"Ean 


Kilby —SOME SIDELIGHTS on 
Pe ot LL. e 


, —ENGLISH AMUSEMENTS in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By byivcncad Neon? 





London: 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 11], 


St. 


Martin’s Lane, 


W.C. 
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